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POETRY. 


; For the Philadelphia Album. 
TURKISH ECLOGUES.—mirza’s 

On this oasis,* Mirza, let us lie, 
Till yon Simoon from Djedda passes by; 
Here let our camels drink, our asses browse, 
While o’er the plain the dread tornado ploughs. 
Behold! the blast convulses on the land a 
Those mountain billows of tumultuous sand; 
Clouds of thin dust from every point arise, 
And earth commingles with the stormy skies. 
Behold yon purple haze, o’ertopp’d with green, 
That hangs, *tween heaven and earth, its awful scenes } 
Two mighty pillars,t bright with crimson bars, 
That form its glittering sides, seem built of stars; 
How like a gorgeous theatre it shows— 
Mark how its stage of sandy billows glows! 
*Tis the Simoon, whose baneful blast benumbs— 
Dive in the dust,} oh Mirza, for it comes:— 
Tis past.—And now, while sandy surges rise, 
That seem to pillow up the tottering skies, 
Unease thy late of melody, and sing 
‘The take of Achmet to each quivering string. 


Some danced, some sang, and others sought repose, 
When Achmet seized a scimitar and rose. 

With buoyant limb he skimm’d along the plain, | 
And burst impetuous thro’ the wond’ring train— 
Then kneeling to Zadord, ‘ Love,’ he cried, 
‘Ere yet, ere yet the sacred knot be tied, 

Since all has flown that made existence sweet, 
Behold thy shepherd perish at thy feet.’ 

Then swift he drew the scimitar, and press’d 
The shining weapon thro’ his bleeding breast— 
The gushing blood the musky valley paints, 

The affrighted train prescribe, Zadora faints— 
E’en the stern naib for aid with pity ran, 

While with sepulchral voice the swain began:— 
* Zadora, lo, my closing eye istdim, 

And life fades fast in every trembling limb; 

The quick impressions from my soul depart, 
And e’en Zadora’s mem’ry leaves my heart. 

But now, ere yet my spirit scales the sky, 

Ere yet my bones beneath the willow lie, 

Say, while there glimmers yet a spark of life, 
Say, sweet Zadora, that thou art my wife. 

”P will be but for a moment—TI shall rest 

More calm in death, and be a moment blest; 


With willing haste, young Mirza swept the wire, gua be a widow ere the rite is past, 


While his soft voice accompanied the lyre. 

* Why sits the shepherd weeping and alone, » 
His lyre laid silent on the broad smooth stone? . 
. Sobbing he leans upon his rural crook, 

While his big tears make salt the silent brook; | } 
With serious eye he scans the scene around, 
détp biue sky above, and teetming gi 
Where all wear bliss and beauty—he alone 

Sits gloomy, like a spot upon the sun. 

Tis Achmet’s wail that saddens all the grove, 
He mourns, he sighs, he weeps Zadora’s love— 
Who, in a mosque beyond yon mountain’s brow, 
Kneels at the shrine, to pledge the nuptial vow; 
Led by a naib,§ who won with soft control 

Her will, her hand, and all, except her soul— 
For that was Achmet’s, tho’ he sued in vain 

To link her white hand in the nuptial chain. 

He was a shepherd, indigent and poor, 

And want hung craving at his cottage door; 
While the young naib could boast a happier fate, 
For lavish wealth stood glittering at his gate. 
Sun of the saints, great Mahomet declare, 

Why wealthy knaves seem heav’n’s peculiar care! 
In bliss they rise, they flourish, and they blow, 
They antedate the hours of heav’n below; 

Tho’ innocence repines, and justice bleeds, 

And holy Mecca blushes at their deeds. 

The nuptial train appeared upon the vale, . 

And pipe and timbrel harmonized the gale— 


* On this oasis, &c. The reader need scarce be 
told that the oasis is a fertile spot or islet of verdure, 
commonly met with in the sandy desert of Bebel 
al Haram, or the holy soil of Islam. 

+ Two mighty pillars, &e. Such is the appearance 
of that magnificent spectacle of the desert, the Si- 
moon. These columns are composed of sand, and 
when elevated and turned in a spiral form by the 
tornado, assume the shape of convoluted pillars, 
which the sun, beaming through an atmosphere of 
glittering dust, illuminates in such a manger as to 
remind us forcibly of the pillar of fire said to have 
preceded the Israelites in the desert. 

$ Dive in the dust. Itis common at the approach 
of the Simoon for travellers to bury their faces in the 
sand—an action which the camel instinctively per- 
forms; the blast being deleterious and fatal to such 
as inhale it. 


Obey a maniac ere he breathes his last.’ 
A priest, who vainly labour’d to arrest 
The blood, fast flowing from the shepherd’s breast, 
Desired the maid to please the dying swain, 

With the naib’s leaye, and we@ him on the plain. 
The willing naib consented with delight, 


Aud stoocdas groorasman at the marviage rite 
‘And art thou mine, my dear Zadora, now! 

And hast thou pledg’d the sweet, the holy vow?— 
Speak, shepherds, is Zadora now my wife, 

For the small remnant of this waning life?? 

‘Yes, I am thine,’ the weeping virgin cried, 

‘Yes, dearest Achmet; I am now thy bride: 

But wo is me, that ere the hand of death 

Should dim that eye, or stop that fragrant breath— 
Ah, would to heav’n, sweet Achmet, since I prove, 
And hear and see and feel thy tender love— 

Ah, would to heav’n the saints had spar’d thy life, 
And made me, wretched girl, thy happy wile.’ 
She swoon’d—but Achmet, with a nimble bound, 
Sprung to her arms, and rais’d her from the ground. 
Th’ astonish’d train beheld his lip assume 

Its wonted hue, his cheek its rosy bloom; 

Beheld his eye its wonted lustre dart, 

And saw him pluck the weapon from his heart. 
Some, with the priest, conceiv’d him mad, and ran— 
When thus the naib, in fault’ring words, began: 
‘Shepherd, has heav’n restor’d thy hov’ring breath, 
Or does this madness but precede thy death? 
Resolve me, speak—what means this phrenzied joy, 
Comes it from health or madness, shepherd boy?*— 
‘From neither, yet from both,’ young Achmet cried, 
‘Behold its source, my love and blooming bride. 
You saw my breast exude a crimson flood, 

But little thought you it was chicken’s blood. 
You saw the wound yon envious weapon made, 
Thro’ a tin scabbard pass’d the pliant blade, 
Which round my breast with subtle art I bound, 
To cheat your senses and prevent a wound. 

You saw me steep’d in blood, you saw me rise, 
You saw me married, and behold the prize. 
With all your leaves Zadora’s hand was giv’n, 
The holy vow is register’d in heav’n,’ 

Zadora waked in rapture from her fears, 

And her rich smile shone out among her tears; 
As when the clouds.in pearly show’rs distil, 

The bright dawn rises o’er the dewy hill; 

So smiled the maid, and falling on his breast, 
Her whispering soul its joyful flame confess’d. 


§ A naib is an executioner of justice, inferior to 


The angry groomsman left the nuptial green, 


And mirth again frisk’d laughing round the scene; 

While all discuss’d, and every one admired 

The craft that won, the passion that inspired. 

Then rang the feast, the jibe and jest went high, 

And Hafiz’ songs and Sadi’s pierced the sky; 

The bowl went round, each shepherd woo’d his lass, 

And piles of opium strew’d the new-mown grass; 

The minstrel play’d, the sportsman couch’d the 
lance, 

And youth twirl’d lightly in the mazy dance. 

Blithe Achmet press’d Zadora’s lips again, 

And love, the charming crime of gods and men, 

Still lingering in their cottage, sees the hours 

Strew, as they pass, their sylvan walk with flow’rs; 

While Djedda views in him its richest swain, 

And her the pride and houri of the plain.” 


Mirza laid down his lyre, for mildest noon 
Usurp’d the empire of the dread Simoon; 
And those vast wilds so lately tempest driven, 
Htav’d by the huge tornado into heaven, 
Had sunk to rest. A cruise of wine was sipp’d, 
The camel barden’d, and the ass equipp’d; 
And chaunting some wild fragment of a song, 
The freshen’d drivers slowly pass’d along. . 

C. X. C. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 

I wish I could describe the young lady Sibyl. 
She was rather tall than otherwise, and her 
head was carried with a toss of the prettiest pride 
lL ere Saw: in truth, there was a supernatural 
grace in her figure by which she was in duty 
bound to be more lofty in her demeanor than 
other people. Her eyes were of a pure dark 
hazel, and seemed to wander from the earth as 
though they were surprised how they happened 
to drop out of the skies; and the sweet, high and 
mighty witchery that sported round her threat- 
ening lips, inspired one with a wonderful dispo- 
sition to fall down and worship her. It was, of 
course, not to be expected that such a strangely 
gifted lady should be quite so easily contented 
with her cavaliers as those who were not gifted 
at all; and Sibyl, very properly, allowed it to be 
understood that she despised the whole race. 
She likewise allowed it to be understood that, 
the world being by no means good enough for 
her, she conceived the society it afforded to be 
her own wilful cogitations; and that she meant 
to pass the whole of her pretty life in solitude 
and meditation. People conjectured that she 
was in love, and too proud to show it; and Sibyl 
surmised that they were vastly impertinent, and 
by no means worth satisfying. 

There wasa small grotto by the lake that wound 
before the old arched windows of the hall: a 
world of fine foliage was matted fantastically 
above and around it, so as to include every in- 
truder but the kingfisher, who plunged, meteor- 
like, on his golden prey, and vanished in the 
shade before he was well seen; and an endless 
variety of woodbines leaped from branch to 
branch, swinging their dewy tendrils in the air, 
and showering fragrance upon the green moss 
beneath, or stealing round the rustic pinnacles, 
like garlands twined by Cupid for his favourite 
hiding place. It was in this choice retreat that 
the Lady Sibyl chose to forget the world in 
which she was born, and imagined that for 
which she seemed to have been created; and in 
this mood, without manifesting any particular 


_| symptoms of exhaustion, except she had grown 


a little paler and more slender, she continued 
for three whole years. 

On the third anniversary of her resolution, she 
knew it was the third, because the said resolu- 
tion happened to have been made on the same 
day that her wild cousin, who had earned for 
himself the title of Childe Wilful, chose for his 
departure to the wars,—on the third anniversa- 


ty, as on all other days, Sibyl again tripped down 
the chase to live in paradise till tea-time, but, 
not as on other days; the noble summer sunset 
seemed to have stained her cheek with a kin- 
dred hue. Ere she reached her wilderness, she 
looked back, again and again, at the hall, slack- 
ing her pace that it might not appear hurried, 
and gazed as long upon the swans and water- 
lilies as though they really occupied her 
thoughts. Meanwhile, the flower of the fox- 
hunting chivalry were carousing with her father 
in the banquetting room, and flourishing their 
glasses to her health. The most mighty and 
censorious dames ofthe land were seen stalkin 
up and down the terrace, as stately and as stiff 
as the peacocks clipped out of the yew trees at 
either end of it. Sibyl seemed to have lost the 
faculty of despising them, and was half afraid 
that her desertion would be thought strange. 
As she stood irresolute whether to go or turn 
back, she was startled by a voice close by, and 
the blood leaped in'a deeper crimson to her 
cheek. 

“Sibyl!—dear Sibyl!” it exclaimed, * wilt 
thou come, or must I fetch thee, before the 
whole posse of them?” 

Sibyl tossed her head and laughed; and with 
an agitated look, which was meant to be indif- 
ferent, strolled carelessly into the shade, just in 
time to prevent the intruder from putting his 
threat in execution. He was a light, well-made 
cavalier, with black moustaches and ringlets, and 
a high born eye and forehead, which could have 
looked almost as proud as Sibyl’s. As for his ac- 
complishments,the fine Frenchified slashing of his 
costume, and the courage and manner in which 
he assaulted a lady’s hand, bespoke him a wen- 
der. 

** And so, my gallant cousin,” said Sibyl, with 
a voice which was a little out of breath, with a 
feeble effort to extricate her fingers, ‘and so 
you have brought your valour back to besiege 
my citadel again.” 

“Sweet arrogance! is it not the day three 
thousand years on which we parted; and did I 
not promise to be here at sunset?” 

**1 believe you threatened me that you would. 
Pray, have you run away from battle to be as 
good as your word?” 

‘* And pray did you always consider it a threat, 
or did you tell me that this grotto should be your 
hermitage till my return?” 

** And pray, for the third time, do not be in- 
quisitive; and trouble yourself to let go my hand, 
and sit down on that seat over the way, and tell 
me what you have been doing these three days.” 


“T will, as you desire, take both hands and 
the other half of your chair, and tell you, as you 
surmise, that I have been thinking of you till the 
thought became exceedingly troublesome; and 
now oblige me by telling me whether you are 
as proud as ever since you lost your beauty, or 
whether you have ever mustered humility to 
drop a tear for the mad blood which I have 
shed in toiling to be worthy such a mighty lady.” 

Sibyl laughed, and snatched her hand away 
from him to draw it across her eyes. 


*¢ Dear Sibyl,” he continued in a gentler tone, 
‘*and has not that wild heart changed in three 
long years’ And has not such an age of experi- 
ence made our boy and girl flirtation a folly to be 
amended? And do I find you the same, except- 
ing far more lovely, the same perverse being 
who would not have given her wayward prodigal 
for the most dismally sensible lord of the crea- 
tion’? Often as I have feared, I have had a little 
comforter which told me you could not change. 
See, Sibyl, your miniature, half given, half stolen, 
at our last parting; it has been my shield ina 
dozen fights, has healed, with its smile, as many 
wounds; it has asked me if this was a brow 
whereon to register deceit, if these were the lips 
to speak it, if these were the eyes, as I live, they 
are weeping even now!” 


She did not raise them from her bosom, but » 
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answered, with a smile of feigned mortification, 
that she thought it very impertinent to make such 
minute observations. ‘I too have had my com- 
forters,” she said, drawing the fellow miniature 
from her bosom, and holding it playfully before 
his eyes; it has been my shield against a dozen 
follies; it has warned me to benefit by sad expe- 
rience; it has asked me if this was the brow 
whereon to register any thing good, if these 
were the lips to speak it, if these were the eyes, 
as I live, they are conceited even now!” 

** But have you indeed kept my picture so 
elose to your heart?” 

‘6 And do you indeed think that your old rival, 
Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell, would have given 
me a farthing for it?” 

“Did you ever try him?” 

Oh, Childe Wilful! can you change counte- 
nance at such a name even now! No, I did not 

him and (for you are a stranger and must be 
indulged, ) I will tell you therefore. I would not 
have given it to him for his head; nor for as many 
of them as would have built a tower to yonder 
moon; and so now you see if you can contrive 
to be jealous of him: nay, you shall not touch it. 
Do you remember how often, when it pleased 
you to be moody, you threatened to take it from 
me?” 

‘*No more of that, sweet Sibyl.” 

* And will you never counterfeit a head-ache, 
to hide yourdispleasure, when I dance with Sir 
Dunce, or gallop with Sir Gosling?” 

** No, never, Sibyl.” 

** And will you never take leave of me forever, 
and return five minutes afterwards to see how | 
bear it?” 

** Never, whilst I live.” 

“Why then, I give you leave to ask my father’s 
leave to stay a whole week at the hall, for I have 
a great deal to say to you—when I can think of 
it.”’ 


“T will ask him for yourself, Sibyl.” 

«No, no, Sir Childe, you will not do any such 
thing. When you went from hence, it was with 
a college character, which was by no means 
likely to ingratiate you with reasonable people, 
whatever it may have done with other folks; and 
you must not talk to my father of the treasured Si- 
by] till you are better acquainted with him. Talk 
of ploughs and politics as much as you please; 
make it appear that now the wars are over, there 
is some chance of your turning your sword into 
a pruning hook, and yourself into an accomplish- 
ed squire; and then, and then, alas! for the high- 
minded Sibyl!” 

It was not long afterwards that Childe Wilful, 
to the great surprise of Sibyl, arrived at the hall, 
in hot haste, from foreign parts! He had always 
been a favourite from his liveliness, and was, 1n- 
deed, almost as much liked as abused. The old 
lord took him by the hand, with a comical ex- 
pression of countenance which seemed to in- 
quire how much mischief he had done, and the 
old ladies thought him vastly improved by travel, 
and awfully like a great warrior. ‘The only per- 
sons to whom his presence was not likely to be 
strikingly agreeable, were a few round-shoulder- 
ed suitors of Sibyl, who, in common with country 
squires in general, were largely gifted with the 
blessings of fleet horses, and tardy wits. Among 
these stood, pre-eminent, Sir Lubin of the Golden 
Dell. He was a tall man, with not a bad figure, 
and really handsome face; though the dangerous 
tendency of the first was somewhat marred by 
peculiar ideas of the graces, and the latter was 
perfectly innocuous from an undue economy of 
expression. Altogether Sir Lubin was a very 
fine camel: he wasa man of much dignity, always 
preserving a haughty silence when he did not 
exactly know what to say, and very properly 
despising those whom he could not hope to out- 
shine.. Thus it was, that the meeting between 
Sir Lubin and Childe Wilful was very similar to 
that between Ulysses and the ghost of Ajax. 

Had this been all the mortification to which 
the Childe was doomed to undergo, he might 

erhaps have contrived to bear it with fortitude; 
Sst Sibyl had subjected him to the task of ob- 
taining a good character, and his trials were in- 
supportable, 


In the first place he had to tell stories of 
sacked cities and distressed virgins, at the tea 
table, till he became popular enough with the 
maiden aunts to be threé parts out of his mind; 
for Sibyl was all the time: compelled to endure 
the homage of her other lovers. It is true that 
her keen wit could no more enter their doible 
blocked sculls than the point of her needle 
could have entered the Macedonian phalanx; 
but then each villain fixed his eye upon her, 


_ with all the abstracted expression of the bull’s 


“* eye in a target, and seemed so abominably hap- 
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py, that the sight was excruciating. Sometimes 
too, Sir Lubin would muster brains enough to 
percei¥e that he was giving pain, and would do 
his best to increase it by whispering in her ear, 
with a confidential smile, some terrible nothing, 
for which he deserved to be exterminated; whilst, 
to mend the matter, the old ladies would remark 
upon the elegance of his manner, and hint that 
Sibyl was evidently coming to, because she 
seemed too happy to be scornful; and had lost all 
her taste for solitude. They would undoubtedly 
make a very handsome couple; and the Childe 
was appealed to whether he did not think that 
they would have a very fine family. 


In the second place, his opinion of ploughs 
and politics, which had taught him to discourse 
but too successfully, made him a fixture at the 
punch-bowl; while Sir Lubin and his tribe pro- 
faned Sibyl’s hand in country dances, as long as 
they had breath for a plunge. It, moreover, left 
them ample opportunity to negociate with the 
aunt upon the arrangement of her plans for the 
next day, when he was still condemned to ad- 
mire some new farm, or ride ten miles to rejoice 
with his host over a wonderful prize bullock.— 
Sometimes, too, the old lord would apologize 
for taking him away, by observing, that it was 
better to leave Sibyl to her lovers, for it was time 
that she should take up with some one of them, 
and the presence of third parties might abash 
her. 


In the third place, when he retired to bed to 
sum up all the pleasures of the day, it was never 
quite clear to him that Sibyl did not expose him 
to more disquietude than was absolutely neces- 
sary. It might indeed be proper that her attach- 
ment to him should not be too apparenttill he was 
firmly established in grace, seeing that his merit 
was the only thing that could be put in the scale 
against the finest glebe in the country; but then 
could she not appear sufficiently careless about 
him without being so unusually complaisant to 
such a set of louts? If his presence made her 
happy, there was no necessity to give them 
license to presume to be happy likewise; and, 
besides, she might surely find some moments 
for revisiting her grotto, instead of uniformly 
turning from his hasty whisper, with—* it is bet- 
ter not.” It was not so formerly, and it was 
very reasonable to suppose that her three years’ 
constancy had been sustained by some ideal pic- 
ture of what he might turn out, in which she 
was now disappointed. He could not sleep. 
His restless fancy continually beheld her bright 
eyes looking tenderness upon the wooden face 
of Sir Lubin. He turned to the other side, and 
was haunted by a legion of young Lubins, who 
smiled upon him with Sibyl’s looks till be almost 
groaned aloud. In the morning he came down 
with a hag-ridden countenance, which made peo- 
ple wonder what was the matter with him, and 
Sibyl asked him with her look of ineffable arch- 
ness, whether he was experiencing a return of 
his head-ache. 


‘Time rolled on very disagreeable. The Childe 
grew every day paler and more popular; the old 
ladies gave him more advice, and the old lord 
gave him more wine, and Sibyl grew mortified 
at his mistrust, and Sir Lubin grew afraid of his 
frewn, and one half of the hall could not help 
being sorry, and the other half were obliged 
to be civil. Ajax and Ulysses had stepped into 
each other’s shoes, and Sibyl, to keep the peace, 
was obliged to accede to an interview in her lit- 
tle boudoir. 


It was a fine honey-dropping afternoon. The 
sweet south was murmuring through the lattice 
amongst the strings of the guitar, and the golden 
fish were sporting till they almost flung them- 
selves out of their crystal globe: it was just the 
hour for every thing to be sweet and harmoni- 
ous, but Sibyl was somewhat vexed, and the 
Childe was somewhat angry. He was much 
obliged to her for meeting him, but he feared 
that he was taking her from more agreeable oc- 
cupations: and he was, moreover, alarmed, lest 
her other visiters wanted some one to amuse 
them. He merely wished to ask if she had any 
commands to his family, for whom it was time 
that he should think of setting out: and when 
he had obtained them, he would no longer tres- 
pass upon her condescension. Sibyl leant her 
cheek upon her hand, and regarded him pa- 
tiently till he had done. 


** My commands,” she gravely said, ‘are of a 
confidential nature, and I ¢annot speak them if 
you sit so far off.” 

As she tendered her little hand, her features 
broke through their mock ceremony into a half 
smile, and. there was an enchantment about her 
which could not be withstood. | 


** Sibyl,” he exclaimed, “why have you taken 
such pains to torment me?” 

** And why have you so ill attended to the 
injunctions which I gave you?” 

Ill! —Heaven and earth! Have I not labour- 
ed to be agreeable till my head is turned topsy- 
turvy!” 

“Oh yes; and hind side before as well, for it 
is any thing but right. But did I tell you to 

ursue this laudable work with fuming and 

rowning, and doubting and desperation, till I 
was in an agony lest you die of your exertions, 
and leave me to wear the willow?” 

The cavalier stated his provocation with much 
eloquence. | j 

** Dear Sibyl,” he continued, “I have passed 
a sufficient ordeal. If | really possess your love, 
let me declare at once, and send these barbari- 
ans about their business.” 

** Or rather be sent about your own, if you 
have any; for you cannot suppose that the spe- 
cimen which you have given of your patient dis- 
position, is likely to have told very much in your 
favour.” 

‘* Then why not teach them the presumption 
of their hopes, and tell them that you despise 
them!” 

Because they are my father’s friends, and be- 
cause, whatever their hopes may be, they will 
probably wait for encouragement before they 
afford me an opportunity of giving my opinion 
thereupon. 

‘** But has there been any necessity to give 
them so much more of your time,—so many 
more of your smiles than you have bestowed 
upon me?” 

And is it you who ask me this question’— 
Oh!--is it possible to mete our attentions to 
those we love with the same indifference which 
we use towards the rest of the world?—Would 
nothing, do you think,—no tell-tale countenance, 
—no treacherous accent betray the secret which 
it is our interest to maintain? Unkind to make 
poor Sibyl’s pride confess so much!” 

The cavalier did not know whether he ought 
to feel quite convinced. He counted the rin 
upon the fingers, which were still locked in his 
own, three times over. 

** Sibyl,”’ he at last said, “ I cannot bear them 
to triumph over me even in their own bright 
fancies. —If you are sincere with me, let us an- 
ticipate the slow events of time,—let us seek 
happiness by the readiest means, and, trust me, 
if it is difficult to obtain consent to our wishes, 
you are too dear to despair of pardon for having 
acted without it.” 

‘*And you would have me fly with you?” 
Sibyl shrank from the idea;—her pride was no 
longer assumed in sport. “You do well,” she 
resumed, **to reproach me with the duplicity 
which I have practised. It is but just to sup- 
pose that she who has gone so far, would not 
scruple to make the love which has been lavish- 
ed upon her the inducement for her disobedi- 
ence; that the pride which has yielded so much, 
would be content to be pursued as a fugitive 
and to return as a penitent.” 

“ Then, Sibyl, you do not love me?” 

**1 am not used to make assurances of that 
kind, any more than [ am inclined to submit to 
the charge of deceit.” 

“Methinks, Lady Sibyl,” he replied with some- 
what of bitterness, ** you very easily take offence 
to-night. It certainly is better to be free from 
one engagement before we enter upon another.” 

Sibyl’s heart beat high, but she did not speak. 

**It is possible you may have mistaken your 
reasons for enjoining me to silence: for it is, no 
doubt, advisable that your more eligible friends 
should have the opportunity of speaking first.” 

Sibyl’s heart beat higher, and the tears sprang 
to her eves, but her head was turned away. 

** We have staid too long,” she said, with an 
effort at composure. 

**L than you, Lady Sibyl,” he replied, rising 
haughtily to depart, ‘‘ for allowing me to come 
to a right understanding. And now—” 

Her anger never had been more than a flash, 
—she could hardly believe him serious, and if 
he was, he would soon repent. 


** And now,” she interrupted him, relapsing 
into her loveliest look of raillery, * Childe Wil- 
ful would be glad of his picture again?” 

‘You certainly will oblige me by restoring 
it.”” 

** Why do you not ask Sir Lubin for it?” 

** Lady Sibyl, | am serious; and I must beg to 
remark that it can be but an’ unworthy satisfac- 
tion to retain it for a boast to your new loves.” 

‘1 do not see that there is any thing to boast 
of init. The face is a particularly handsome 
one, and as for him for whom it is meant, he 
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has never made a figure in any history except- 
ing his own letters.—Here is one in my dressin 
case,—I pray you stand still now while T read 
over the wondrous exploits which you perform- 
ed in your last battle, ford think you must have 
looked just as you do now.” 

There is no saying whether his resolution 
would have been firm enough to persist in his 
dire demand, had not the Lady Sibyl’s attendant 
at that moment entered with Sir Lubin’s com. 
pliments, and it was past the hour when She had 
engaged to ride with him. Childe Wilful’s 
heart was armed with a thicker coat of mail than 
ever, and his lips writhed into a bitter smile. 
| **Do not let me detain you, Lady Sibyl,” he 
said, ‘‘ perhaps your gentlewoman will be good 
enough to find me the picture amongst your 
cast-off ornaments.” 

This was rather too much, to be exposed in 
her weakest point to the impertinent surprise 
of her servant. 

** Nay—nay,” she replied in confusion, “ have 
done for the present;—-if you ask me for it to- 
morrow | will return it.” 

** IT shall not be here to-morrow, and it is hard. 
ly compatible with Lady Sibyl’s pride to detain 
presents which the donor would resume.” 

Her answer was a little indignant,—his re. 
joinder was a little more provoking,—the maid 
began to laugh in her sleeve,—and Sibyl! herself 
humiliated, It is but a short step, in mighty 
spirits, from humiliation to discord; and Sibyl 
soon called in the whole force of her dignity, 
and conjured up a smile of as much asperity as 
the Childe’s, 

**No!” she exclaimed, “ it is not amongst my 
cast-off ornaments. I m‘stook it for the simili- 
tude of true affection, of generosity and manli- 
ness, and have worn it where those qualities de- 
serve to be treasured up.” 

_ The picture was produced from its pretty hid- 
ing place, and carelessly tendered to him. 

* You will, perhaps, remember,” she contin- 
ued, ‘that there was a fellow to this picture, 
and that the original of it has as little inclination 


gS} as other people to be made a boast of.” 


** Undoubtedly, Lady Sibyl,—it was my inten- 
tion to make you perfectly easy on that point.” 

The little jewel was removed coldly from his 
breast, and seemed to reproach him as it parted, 
for it had the same mournful smile with which 
Sibyl sat for it when he was preparing for the 
wars. He gave it to her, and received his own 
in return, It was’ yet warm from its sweet de- 
pository, and the touch of it thrilled to his soul; 
—but he was determined for once to act with 
consistency. As he closed the door he distin- 
guished a faint sob, and a feeling 6f self reproach 
seemed fast coming over him; but then his hon- 
our! Was he to endure the possibility of bein 
triumphed over by such an eternal blockhead as 
Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell? 

Sibyl made her appearance in the drawing- 
room soon afterwhim, in her riding-dress. Her 
manner was cold and distant, and she heard him 
feign business at home without condescending 
to notice it, only that there was a fever upon 
her cheek which spoke an unwonted tumult of 
feeling. Her horse was at the door, and Sir 
Lubin was ready to escort her down. As she 
took leave of her cousin they were both haughty, 
and both their hands trembled. In a minuie 
she was seen winding through the old avenue. 
Sir Lubin, who was observed poking his head 
from his shoulders with all the grace of a goose 
in a basket, was evidently saying tender things, 
and, altogether, looked cruelly like a dangerous 
rival. The Childe drew his breath through his 
teeth as though they had been set on edge, 
and moved from the window like a spirit turned 
out of paradise, 


Sir Lubin did not find his ride very satisfactory. 
He discovered that it was a fine evening;—made 
a clever simile about Lady Sibyl’s cheek anda 
poppy, and another about her cruelty and a 
bramble; but they had little or no effect. She 
answered “no,’”’ where she ought to have said 
“yes,”’ looked bewildered when he asked her 
opinion, and, in fact, as he poetically expressed 
it, was extracting honey from the flowers of her 
own imagination. 

“Will he indeed hawe the heart to leave me 
thus?” said Sibyl to herself.  Unkind—un- 
grateful—to take my little treasure from me,— 
the sole companion of my bosom,—the witness 
of all the tears I have shed for him, the comfort- 
er of all my doubts of his fidelity,—is gone for- 
ever,—I can never stoop to receive it back,—I 
never will forgive him,—no, never,—that is, if 
he be really gone.” 

“And really, when she returnedg he was 
gone. Sibyl, however, would not persuade her+ 
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self that it was not his intention to return; and 
every night had to take her pride to task for 
having looked out upon the road all the day, 
Perhaps he would write; and she stole away, as 
heretofore, alone, to meet the tardy post a mile 
off. There were letters for my lord,—for Sir 
Lubin,—for the Lady Jemima. 

** No—no!—I want not them. For the Lady 
Sibyl—what for the Lady Sibyl!” 

The letters were turned over and over, and 
still the same déadening sound fell like a knell 
upon her heart—* Nothing for the Lady Sibyl.” 

Lady Sibyl returned unwillingly to her com- 
pany after her disappointment with respect to 
the arrival of a letter, and retired at the first op- 
portunity, to wonder if her cousin was really in 
earnest,—if had really deserted her, and 
whether she had ever given him cause so to do. 
Her pride would seldom suffer her to weep, and 
the tears seemed swelling at her heart till each 
throb was a throb of pain. Sometimes she 
would bewilder herself with suggesting other 
reasons than want of inclination for his absence, 
and for his silence. Might he not wish to re- 
turn, and be prevented by his family, who had 
not seen him for so long, and would naturally 
be importunate? Might he not be fearful of writ- 
ing, lest the letter should fall into hands for 
which it was not intended, and betray the se- 
cret which she had desired him to keep? It 
surely might be her own overweening caution 
that was afflicting her, and he might be as impa- 
tient as herself. Her imagination would begin 
to occupy itself in ideal scenes, until she forgot 
those which had really occurred, and her hand 
would rise fondly to her bosom to draw forth the 
semblance of her suffering cavalier. Alas! it 
was then that the poor Sibyl’s deceptive dreams 
were dispersed. The picture was gone,—was 
even now, perhaps, the bosom companion of an- 
other, who pitied her with smiles, and gaily up- 
braided him for his falsehood. Then again would 
the flush of shame rush over her cheek, her 
maiden indignation determine to forget him, 
and her bewildered wits busy themselves upon 
plans of teaching him that she had done so. 

In the mean time Sir Lubin began to con- 

tulate himself that he made an impression.— 

Sibyl had lost the spirit to repel his advancesas 
she had done before, and the little which she af- 
forded him of her company, was clearly a pretty 
stratagem to bring him to an explanation. He 
had a great mind to be cruel in his turn, and lead 
her heart the dance,as he expressed it, which she 
had led his,—but then she was very pale, and 
might have a fit of illness. On the evening when 
he had resolved to make her happy, Siby! indeed 
received a letter, but it was from her lover’s sis- 
ter. It was full of the gay rattle which usually 
characterizes the correspondence of hearts which 
have never known sorrow, but it was other news 
that Sibyl looked for. She toiled through lively 
descriptions of fetes and finery, and flirtations, 
scarcely knowing what she read, till at last her 
eyes glanced upon the name she sought. She 
stopped to breathe ere she proceeded, and then 
Childe Wilful was gone to, , and was pay- 
ing violent attentions to Lady Blanche. 


She tore the letter calmly into little strips; 
her lips were compressed with beautiful, but 
stern and desperate determination. That night 
Sir Lubin made his proposals, and in the deli- 
rium of fancied vengeance, Sibyl answered—she 
knew not what. 


It was not long after that the Childe was re- 
turning sadly home from the Lady Blanche. She 
was very beautiful,--but, oh, she had not the 
speaking glance of Sibyl. She was lofty and high 
minded; but it was not the sweet pride that fas- 
cinated while it awed,—it was the aspiring wo- 
man, and not the playful and condescending se- 
raph. She was accomplished; but they were 
the accomplishments approved by the under- 
standing rather than the heart,—the methodical 
work of education, and stored up for display. 
But Sibyl was accomplished by Heaven; her 
gifts were like the summer breezes which sport- 
ed around him,--wild, exquisite, and mysterious, 
which were the same whether wasted on the de- 
sert, or wafting delight to the multitude. She was 
a lovely line of poetry in a world of prose,—-she 
was a blossom dropped from Paradise to shame 
all the flowers of the earth. Oh, but Sibyl was 
false! and oh, again, it was just possible he 
might be mistaken. He was sadly bewildered, 
had another bad head-ache, and was strongly of 
opinion that it was not the way to forget Sibyl 
to put her in competition with other people. He 
hardly liked to confess it to himself, but he was 
not quite sure that, if he had any excuse which 
would not compromise his dignity, he would turn 
his horse’s head towards the hall, and suffer the 


fiends which were tormenting him to drive him 
at their Own pace. 

It happened that such excuse was not far 
distant. He had no sooner alighted at home than 
he was presented with a hasty note, which had 
been some days awaiting him, from Sibyl’s father, 
inviting him,—-a film came over his eyes, and the 
pulsation of his heart was paralysed,—inviting 
him to what he knew would give him great plea- 
sure, to Sibyl’s wedding! Should he send an 
excuse, and stay at home, and prove that he did 
not care about it; or should he plunge headlong 
into their revelry, and spare neither age nor sex 
of the whole party? No matter, he would con- 
sider it on his way. He gave his steed the spur, 
as though the good animal had been Sir Lubin 
himself, and set out to cool his blood, and shake 
his wits into their places, by a moonlight gallop 
of a hundred miles. 

The morning was far advanced when he came 
within sight of the hall. He was almost exhaust- 
ed; and the preparations for festivity upon the 
fine slope of the chase, came over his soul with 
sickness and dismay. The high blood of his poor 
animal was barely sufficient to answer the feeble 
urging of its rider; and the slow stride, which 
was accompanied by a deeper and a deeper sob, 
seemed fast flagging toa stand still. The Childe 
felt that he was too late. He inquired of a 
troop of merry-makers round a roasting ox, and 
found that the wedding cavalcade had set off for 
the church. He looked down upon the hilt of 


his sword,—he was still in time for vengeance,—. 


still in time to cut short the bridegroom’s tri- 
umph,—to disappoint the affticipations of--Spi- 
rits of fury! were there none to inspire a few 
minutes vigour into his fainting steed. The steed 
toiled on as though he had possessed the burning 
heart of his master; troops of peasant girls 
dressed fantastically, and waving garlands on 
either side of the road, soon told him that he was 
near the scene of the sacrifice. They had re- 
ceived a sheep-faced duck from the head of the 
blushing Sir Lubin,—a sprawling wave of his 
long arm, thrust, in all the pride of silver and 
satin, from the window of his coach and six.— 
They had beheld the fevered and bewildered 
loveliness of the lady Sibyl, looking among the 
bride’s-maids, intense as a planet amid its satel- 
lites, and were all in extacies, that if possible 
increased his agony. Another lash, another 
bound, and he turned the corner which brought 
him full upon the elm-embowered church, sur- 
rounded by the main body of the May-day multi- 
tude, and a string of coaches which displayed all 
the arms in the county. He sprang from his 
horse, and dashed through them like a meteor. 
The party were all standing before the altar; 
and he staggered, and restrained his steps to hear 
how far the ceremony had proceeded. ‘There 
was a dead silence, and all eyes were fixed upon 
Sibyl, who trembled, as it seemed, too much to 
articulate. 

‘* More water,” said some one in a low voice; 
‘she is going to faint again.” 

Water was handed to her, and the clergyman 
repeated— 

“ Wilt thou take this man to be thy wedded 
husband?” 

Sibyl said nothing, but gasped audibly; her 
father looked more troubled, and Sir Lubin open- 
ed his mouth wider and wider. 

The question was repeated, but still Sibyl 
spoke not. 


It was pronounced a third time,—Sibyl shook 
more violently, and uttered an hysteric scream. 

**Oh, merciful heaven!” she exclaimed, ‘¢ it 
is impossible!—I cannot!—I cannot!” 


Her astonished lover sprang forward, and re- 
ceived her fainting form in his arms. A glance 
at each other’s countenance was sufficient to ex- 
plain all the sufferings,—to dissipate all the re- 
sentment. Concealment was now out of the 
question, and their words broke forth at the same 
instant. 

*€ Oh, faithless! how could you drive me to 
this dreadful extremity ?” 

“Sweet Sibyl, forgive—forgive me! TI will 
atone for it by such penitence, such devotion, as 
the world never saw.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the bridegroom, “but 
I do not like this!” 

“By my word!” added the lady Jemima, “ but 
here is a new lover!” 

‘*By mine honour,” responded the lady Brid- 
get, “ but he is an old one!” 

“By my word and honour too,” continued 
the lady something else, “I suspected it long 
ago!” 

‘* And by my gray beard,” concluded the old 
lord, “I wish I had done so too!—Look you, Sir 
Lubin, Sibyl is my only child, and must be made 


happy her own way. I really thought she had 
been pining and dying for you, but since it ap- 
pears I was mistaken, why e’en let us mgke the 
best of it. You can be brideman still, though 
you cannot be bridegroom: and who knows but 
in our revels to-night you may find a lady less 
liable to change her mind?” . 

“ Sir Lubin did not understand this mode of 
proceeding, and would have came to high words 
but for the peculiar expression of Childe Wilful’s 
eye, which kept them bubbling in his throat. — 
He could by no means decide upon what to say. 
He gave two or three pretty considerable hems, 
but he cleared the road in vain, for nothing was 
coming} and so, at last, he made up his mind to 
treat the matter with silent contempt. He bow- 
ed to the company with a haughty dive, kicked 
his long sword, as he turned, between his le 
and strode, or rather rode, out of the church as 
fast as his dignity would permit. The crowd on 
the outside, not being aware of what had passed 
within, and taking it for granted that it was all 
right that the bridegroom, on such occasions, 
should go home alone, wished him joy very 
heartily and clamorously, and the six horses went 
off at .. long trot, which was quite grand. 

Sibyl and her cavalier looked breathlessly for 
what was to come next. 

‘* The wedding feast must not be lost,” said 
the old lord; “ will nobody be married?” 

Sibyl was again placed at the altar, and in the 
room of Sir Lubin, was handed the Chevalier 
Wilful. 

* Wilt thou take ¢/is man for thy wedded hus- 
band?” demanded the priest. 


Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but her | $ 


faintings did not return; and if her voice was low 
when she spoke the words “I will,” it was dis- 
tinct and musical as the clearest note of the 
nightingale. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


CHANGE. 
‘* Of chance or change, oh! let no man complain, 
Else he shall never cease to wail!” 

We have often been reminded of the truth of 
this sentiment of Beattie. The chances and 
changes of life are as unaccountable as they are 
wonderful. The revolutions effected by time 
in mind, character and circumstances, would 
seem incredible in picture, but when actually 
coming beneath our observation are passed by 
with scarce a comment. Every day’s experi- 
ence shows us in stil] more striking colours the 
weakness of human nature. From childhood to 
old age, it is still the same paradox of inconsis- 
tencies. Our passions usurp the reins of judg- 
ment, and are frequently more painful than ig- 
norance in producing misfortune and unhap- 
piness. Often are we compelled to turn away 
with disgust from the conduct of our seniors, 
often are we compelled to look with the eye of 
pity upon the actions of our contemporaries. 
None can pass through life without coming in 
contact with unworthiness of character as well 
as imbecility of mind, and few can wander 
through the briar paths of this world unaffected 
and unharmed. But of the changes of life who 
shallspeak. Let the aged look back upon the 
buoyant hours of youth, when the heart was 
untried in the tempest of the world, and the 
fancy painted futurity with a rainbow pencil. 
Let them seek out for the deep sources of 
affection from the free well springs of delight, 
that then gave tone and character to the whole 
chain of thought and existence. They will find 
the bitter passages of lite have also embittered 
the early currents of feeltng—they will find 
that a calculating and untiring inflnence has 
.deadened the early delicacies of character, that 
the mildew of trial has palsied all pure impulses, 
and that time has throwna shadow over the 
soul, which has fettered it down among the 
grosser things of earth. 

Of lope as it once dawned upon the imagi- 
nation, and drew landscapes of beauty and 
peace upon the bright world of futurity, they 
give dark pictures—call her a deceitful syren, 
lulling the understanding with strains of hea- 
ven, when you totter upon the precipice of ruin. 
“ Believe not the voice of the deceiver,” they 
exclaim, “ she will lead you away into ponds 
and quagmires, and there suffer you to perish. 
Have no faith in her counsel, place no reliance 
upon her word. We are among those who 
took her to our bosoms in worship, and she 
wrecked us upon the rocks of disappointment 
and despair.” Ask them of love, and they will 


tell you it is but a phantom, a dream that dis- 


solves it the lapse of years, when the fire of 
childhood shall become extinguished, and the 
charms of youth shall be withered by time. 
“ But not upon an altar,” say they, “ sofrail and 
mutable as does your tenement of happiness, 
for when disease shall steal over the features 
of your idol, and deformity usurp the place of 
beauty, the dream will dissolve like mists of 
the morning, and the heart turn away sick at 
the change, and sick at the weakness of human 
nature and its own inconsistency. Or if the 
bloom on the cheeks of the charmer ripens, if 
the bud of her loveliness continues to expand 
into richer bloom, if the dream still continues 
to kindle and afford bliss, death shall step in 
and rifle love of its companion, or treachery or 
change steal away the heart of its idolater, and 
the joy from his soul. 

** Whilst yet you may, oh, youth! elasp fleeting bliss; 

For soon, too soon, its glories will depart,— 

For where we once in rapture found a kiss, 

Despair may find the ruins of a heart.” 

The changes of life, as they pass before our 
gaze, should be immensely productive of: pre- 
cept. However inscrutable may be the will of 
the Deity, there is a natural course of events, 
over which the moral and considerate may ex- 
ercise somewhat of control. We should en- 
deavour to exercise the faculties of our mind, 


not only for the purpose of rendering the pre- . 


sent moment subservient to our felicities*and 
pleasures, but that the future should also 
be fruitful of satisfaction, and that life might 
lide away in one unruffled stream. Innothing 
can wisdom effect more benefit than in re- 
straining the redundance of our passions, and 
in plucking out the tares of disposition, which 
have grown up either by nature or education. 
The change that a man may effect in his own 
character and habits, by exercising over them 
all the a of his judgment, is not less re- 
markable than the manifold changes of life. 
The bitterest and most intractable dispositions 
can be sweetened and curbed, and the most 
disgusting and debasing habits may ultimately 
be counteracted. The world is perpetually 
changing in forms and customs; the hopes, pas- 
sions, and affections of men are constantly new 
objects of excitement and devotion; it is his na- 
ture to change, and it is vain that he struggle 
against the propensities of that nature. 


True Beauty.—It is, methinks a low and 
degrading idea of that sex which was created 
to refine the joys and soften the cares of hu- 
manity, by the most agreeable participation, to 
consider them merely as objects of sight. This 
is abridging them of their natural extent of 
power, to put them upon a level with their pic- 
tures. How much nobler is the contemplation 
of beauty, heightened by virtue, and command- 
ing our esteem and love, while it draws our ob- 
servation ?>—How faint and spiritless are the 
charms of a coquette when compared with the 
real loveliness of Honoria’s innocence, piety, 
good humour and truth; virtues which adda 
new softness to her sex, and even beautify her 
beauty! That agreeableness which must have 
otherwise appeared no longer in the modest 
virgin, is now preserved in the tender mother, 
the prudent friend, and the faithful wife. Colours 
artfully spread upon canvass, may entertain the 
eye, but not affect the heart; and she who 
takes no care to add to the natural graces of 
the person any excellent qualities, may be al- 
lowed still to amuse asa picture, but not to tri- 
umph as a beauty. 

When Adam was introduced by Milton de- 
scribing Eve in Paradise, and relating to the an- 
gel the impression he felt upon seeing her at 
her first creation, he does not represent her 
like a Grecian Venus, by her shape or featurésy 


but by the lustre of her mind, which shone in © 


them, and gave them the power of charming. 


Grace was in all her steps, heav’n in her eye, 
In all her gestures dignity and love. 


Without this irradiating power, the proudest 
fair one ought to know, whatever her glass 
may tell her to the contrary, that her most per- 
fect features are uninformed and dead. 

Ben Johnson gives an epitaph with a spirit 
that nothing could inspire but such an object 
as we have been describing: — 


Underneath this stone doth lie, 

As much virtue 4s could die; 
Which when alive did vigour give, | 
To as much beauty as could live. | . 
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A probable case!—George Beal, labourer, was 
indicted at York assizes for feloniously taking out 
of a stable at Upton, a bay mare, the property ot 
Joseph Clarkson. When called upon for his de- 
fence, he delivered the following curious narrative: 
He said ‘1 had a glass of beer, a pennoth ot tobac- 
co, and four pennoth of gin and warter, and haveing 
nothing to eat all day I was very tired, haveing tra- 
velled a great way, an scarce of work and could not 
get any, and was very hungry indeed, and very ill— 
tired, and very sleepy, and foot sore, and I did not 
know where to ig down; I wantered about, at last I 
eame to a stable, it was very dark, and I very drunk, 
not haveing any thing to eat all day, and on opening 
the stable door I fell ower upon something which 
felt was very warm; it was avery cold night, I felt 
myself very comfortable and fell fast asleep, for I 
wanted sleep very much, and to my very great sur- 
prise did not wake till the mare had carried me to a 
very great distance, I did not wake until | came to 
the toll-gate, and the man asked me for the toll: but 
while on the mare, and asleep, I think [ passed by a 
sweep and a woman, and when I awoke I did not 
know where I was, I therefore naterfully thought 
the mare was my own, Aaveing carried me so far 
without my knowledge or consent. Gentlemen of 
the Jury and my Lord Judge that is all I know about 
the matter.” The jury, after a few minutes’ con- 
sultation, found the prisoner guilty. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, June 12, 1830. 


Pus.ic Scnoots.—It is well worth the attention 
of those who desire to be amused, to peruse the 
arguments of the Philadelphia Gazette, in an attempt 
to quash public schools. Here is one of them, for 
example:— 

<¢It appears that more than one-seventh part of the 
children in Massachusetts, are sent to private schools 
—a proof in itself of the inadequacy of the public 
school system.” 

Mark you this logic, gentle reader. Because six- 
sevenths of the children of our eastern brethren are 
educated at public schools, and one-seventh of them 
at private seminaries, the public school system is 
considered good for nothing. This is proof witha 
vengeance, and is of a piece with all the rest of the 
argument which has been urged by our very learned 
and philosophic contemporary. But we quote ano- 
ther:— 

**It also appears that each child in the public 
schools of Massachusetts receives two dollars and 
fifty cents worth of ‘ school-master larnin’ per annum. 
Now we ask if it is necessary to put in operation the 
cumbersome machinery of government to produce so 
small an effect? Will not personal exertion, if pro- 
perly directed, be able to accomplish much more for 
the education of youth?” i 

Mark you this, Bassanio!—It is inferred by the 
above paragraph, that two dollars and fifty cents per 
annum is sufficient to educate a child at a private 
school equally well with those who receive a regu- 
lar course of instruction at the Massachusetts public 
schools? Is this the fact?—It is an insult to the intel- 
ligence of a community like this, to make an asser- 
tion so preposterous. The truth is, the Massachu- 
setts system possesses superior advantages over any 
other in practice in this country. The fact that is 
stated in the Boston Report, in relation to the town 
of Hancock, ‘‘ that there are but three persons in that 
place, between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
one, who cannot read and write, and those three 
are mutes,” is a happy illustration of these advan- 
tages. The course of education being imparted at 
the moderate rate of two dollars and a half per an- 
num to each pupil, grows out of the system being 
under the immediate support of the state. Compe- 
tent teachers are employed at liberal salaries, and 
their stations are retained only so long as they dis- 
charge their duties properly. It is a sound argu- 
Ment in favour of public schools, that by the judicious 
management of those who direct their operations, the 
annual instruction of each pupil can cost the state but 
two dollars and fifty cents. Let it not be inferred, 
that we hold the doctrine that children cannot be 
properly educated by private teachers. Itis only the 
absurdity of the idea of suggesting to the poor, those 
who find it difficult to feed and clothe their children 
properly, without ever dreaming of educating them 
by private teachers, that we question. 

- Another remark, and we have done. The Gazette 
says, **the ability to read and write, will not enable 
the Scotch or Prussian peasant to put a pullet in his 
pot on Sunday.” It is a sorry case indeed, for 
the editor of that journal, if the exercise of the 


* ‘same sciences on his part, are not attended with 


— 
happier results—as he seems to infer. Editors, at 


least, should have discovered ere this, that reading 
and writing are quite important agents in ‘* making 
the pot boil.” But it seems this is rot the case with 
our contemporary. Truly, he deserves to be com- 
passionated. . 


We have ever esteemed it a brutal propensity to 
insult an unfortunate man, even if an enemy, and in 
this light we consider the following paragraph which 
we copy from the Literary Subaltern:— 

“ This Garrison is what is called a philanthropist, 
and his sole object seems to be, to set the negro 
slaves of Maryland by the ears, and induce them to 
murder their masters, and all who abide by the laws 
of Maryland. He is associated with Benjamin Lun- 
dy, another philanthropist, who follows the same 
holy avocation. Such fellows should be punished as 
they deserve.—They are the common disturbers of 
the public peace, and are always engaged in endea- 
vouring to get up a row among the unfurtanate negro 
slaves, who, for their folly in listening to their ad- 
visers, subject themselves to the horrors of the scaf- 
fold.” 

Let it not be understood, however, that we con- 
demn Mr, Southworth for the simple expression of 
his opinion. Every man has a right to the indul- 
gence of his particular fancy, be it however singular 
and erroneous, and Mr. Southworth, no doubt, has 
sufficient reasons for pronouncing Garrison an abet- 
tor to murder, although those reasons have never 
reached our ears, nor those, it is probable, of any 
other person than the editor of the Subaltern. Itis 
pretty well known, at least among the editorial fra- 
ternity, that Garrison and Southworth, many months 
since, held a paper warfare, which ended, as is fre- 
quently the case, ina deadly hostility to each other. 
Now that Garrison has been convicted of a libel and 
imprisoned, it is magnanimous in Southworth to 
exult. We commend him for it—it evinces a total 
absence of hypocrisy, and more fully than any act of 
his life displays his nature. He is certainly one of 
the most fearless writers of the age! Few, under 
the same circumstances, would with such sincerity 
have expressed an unpopular opinion. 


A paper has recently been established in New 
York, called the ** Prorestant.” It isa spirited 
affair, but abuses witha strange purpose of strength- 
ening the cause of christianity, every person who 
professes adherence to the Catholic religion. We 
are in the receipt of several violent religious papers 
of different sects, and whilst poring over their pages 
have frequent cause to wonder, how it is that the dis- 
ciples of the meek and lowly Jesus, can indulge in 
such bitter recrimination against their brethren, A 
mere difference in religious opinion is surely no great 
crime, yet we should suppose from some of these 
journals, that such a difference was of itself a more 
dreadful aberration from the waysof christianity than 
the commission of murder. How can professed re- 
ligionists expect to make converts when the pages of 
their various publications give more evidence of a 
malevolent and unchristian spirit, than those of 
journals which profess not to meddle witli matters of 
faith'—As a specimen of the description of writing 
in which the ‘* Protestant” indulges, we quote the 
following from that journal of Saturday last:— 


‘¢ A recent notorious occurrence plainly manifests 
the wretched debasement to which this country will 
‘speedily be reduced, unless effectual measures are 
adopted to arrest the progress of the Inquisitors 
among us—and it also proves, that the haughty, ma- 
levolent, and persecuting spirit of Popery, naturally 
appertains to every Romish priest, and that will al- 
ways be displayed, where it can be done with impu- 
nity. 

ra Protestant merchant in Ohio, who resides 
among a large number of Papists, lately experienced 
the gripe of the American Inquisition. ‘lhe mass- 
man in the vicinity ordered all his devoted popish 
slaves, not to deal at the merchant’s store upon pain 
of excommunication. The consequence was, that 
almost immediately his business was closed. He 
retired from his mereantile concern, and purchased 
a farm—but the priest peremptorily forbade any man 
to engage in his service—and it was with great dif- 
ficulty and trouble, that his land was prepared, and 
his seed planted in due season. Just before the har- 
vest, the late merchant was taken sick, and disabled 
for all his duties. ‘The Dominican pursued him with 
unrelenting revenge and pertinacity, and denounced 
the utmost wrath of the Pope upon any man who 
gathered in his erop, then ripe; so that the whole of 
the produce of the farm was destroyed, before the 
owner recovered from his disorder. 

‘*Some time afterwards, the persecuted Protes- 
tant mentioned these facts in the county town—upon 
which, an attorney, enraged at such vindictive ma- 
lice in the Jesuit, offered to procure redress for the 


injured citizen. An action at law was brought against 
the Inquisitor, and a verdict was awarded for the 
damage which he had sustained. 

** The genuine spirit of Roman fury, and cruelty, 
and rapine, is fully indulged and often exhibited in 
many parts of our Western States; where the Romish 
priests, having contrived first to seduce the women 
throngh auricular confession, then, by means of those 
victims of their sensuality,intimidate their husbands, 
fathers, and brothers. A METusopisr,” 


According to this statement, the Catholic religion 
is rendered a most villanous affair; but there is no 
doubt the statements given above, are exaggerated. 
So it is with most of those which find admission into 
sectarian religious journals of this country, when ad- 
verting to some different doctrine. It would be well 
that those who assume to themselves the character 
of christians, would act in accordance with its pre- 
cepts—instead of indulging in violent abuse one 
against another. 


We have placed in our present number an admira- 
bly told story, from a London work, which appeared 
in this publication more than three years since. The 
earlier volumes of the Album having long since 
been exhausted, -we shall, occasionally, reprint any 
article that strikes us as possessing peculiar merits. 
Such cannot cannot fail of proving acceptable to our 
readers. 


It has been stated heretofore, that Mr. Thomas 
Campbell has, under proper signature, written and 
published a long letter in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, defending the conduct of Lady Byron, in every 
relation which she stood to her late husband. The 
letter, throughout, as a literary composition, is one 
of the most trifling productions that we ever met 
with; and, coming as it does from a man who stands 
in the first rank of living poets, is a remarkable evi- 
dence of weakness, flippancy, and vanity. Thetwo 
concluding paragraphs, which we quote, are honest 
specimens of its whole character, and will evidence 
the ridiculous style in which it is written. 


**You said, Mr. Moore, that Lady Byron was un- 
suitable to her Lord—the word is cunningly insidi- 
ous, and may mean as much or as little as may suit 
your convenience. But if she was unsuitable, I re- 
mark that it tells all the worse against Lord Byron. 
I have not read it in your book, for I hate to wade 
through it; but they tell me, that you have not 


only warily depreciated Lady Byron, but that you |’ 


have described a lady, that would have suited him. 
If this be true, it is the unkindest cut of all—to 
hold up a florid description of a woman suitable to 
Lord Byron, as if in mockery over the forlorn flower 
of virtue, that was drooping in the solitade of sor- 
row. But I trust there is no such passage in your 
book. Surely you must be conscious of your woman, 
with her “virtue loose about her, who would have 
suited Lord Byron,” to be as imaginary a being as 
the woman without a head. A woman to suit Lord 
Byron!!—Poo! poo! I could paint to you the woman 
that could have matched hin, if I had not bargained 
to say as little as possible against him. 

**If Lady Byron was not suitable to Lord Byron, 
so much the worse for his lordship; for let me tell 
you, Mr. Moore, that neither your poetry, nor Lord 
Byron’s, nor all our poetry put together, ever deli- 
neaied a more interesting being than the woman 
whom you have so coldly treated. This was not 
kicking the dead lion, but wounding the living lamb, 
who was already bleeding and shorn even unto the 
quick. I know that, collectively speaking, the world 
is in Lady Byron’s favour; but it is coldly favourable, 
and you have not warmed its breath. Time, how- 
ever, cures every thing, and even your book, Mr. 
Moore, may be the means of Lady Byron’s character 
being better appreciated. 

“THOMAS CAMPBELL.” 


During the past week we have received some half 
dozen new papers, with a request attached to each 
that we would exchange. This courtesy should rea- 
dily be extended to all our contemporaries who de- 
sire it, but that our exchange list is already too large 
to be profitable. 


The following ferce paragraph is the commencing 
one of a long article, which appears in the last num- 
ber of the Rochester Craftsman. It is probably 
from the pen of Brooks, and shows the strength of 
his diction and the poetical temperament, which 
despite the corroding influence of the world, still 
imbues his mind. It is addressed to John C. Spen- 
cer, a gentleman who it seems is obnoxious to the 
fraternity.” 


‘Leave wringing of your bands: Peace; sit you down, 
And let me wring your heart: forsol shall, «© 
If it be made of penetrable stuff ; 

If damned custom have not braz’d it so, 

That it be proof and bulwark against sense.’ 


‘¢ Justice demands another, and we hope and 
believe a closing review of your fruitful career. In 


fulfilling a duty, which as the editors of the Crafts. 
man, is incumbent upon us, and which is required 
at our hands by an injured and oppressed people, we 
shall keep in view that high deterence we owe to the 
laws of the land and the proper respect due to its 
administrators. When we have heretolore had ocea. 
sion to speak of you, we have found no enjoyment in 
canvassing your measures as a politician or reflecting 
upon your proceedings as a public officer. Theone 
exhibits you in the character of a Talleyrand or a 
Robespierre, the other as a Ferdinand or Migtel. 
There was a period at which you could have retired 
from public life with the sympathies of a fair portion 
of the community. It was before your overweening 
arabition prompted you to abdicate the throne of rea- 
son anil justice, and to usurp that of tyranny and 
oppression. ” 


The first number of a new journal appeared in this 
city on Saturday last, entitled the ** Saturday Guil- 
lotine.” It is amusing and satirical; the satire, if we 
mistake not, being devoted to a particular weekly pa- 
per of this city, that of late has rendered itself some- 
what notorious in getting up biographies of the mail 
robbers. If the Guillotine is intended as a species of 
persecution for the purpose of putting down a con- 
temporary print, we decry its object; but if its de- 
sign is merely a pleasant laugh at the follies of the 
community, it is every way worthy of patronage. We 
have seldom looked over a weekly affair with more 
pleasure. Conducted in the same spirit with the 
first number, it cannot fail of success, 


**The Gem” is the title of a handsome semi- 
monthly journal that has reached us from Rochester, 
New York. It appears to be conducted with con- 
siderable taste, and is published by Edward Seran- 


tan. 


‘** The American Gentleman” is the title of a small 
weekly sheet just attempted at Hartford. 


FAMILIAR EPISTLES. 
TO MY COUSIN ROBERT, IN PHILADELPHIA, 
Many thanks, dearest Bob, for the letter 
And newspapers sent me by mail, 
They found me quite ill—but I’m better, 
Though my cheek is still hollow and pale. 
I have read Mrs. Barney’s epistle, 
Tis very well written indeed, 
She writes like the wife of a soldier, 
**Old Hick’ry” had better take heed. 


But it doesn’t look well in the major 
To forbear taking part in the strife, 
Looking en while the battle is raging, 
And leaving the field to his wife; 
The lady, however, has spirit, 
She has sprung from a high-minded race, 
Yet I think her remarks in conclusion 
Unworthy the daughter of Chase. , 


In Port Carbon and Pottsville new houses 
Spring up, as it were, at a call, 

Many strangers sleep two in a trunnel, 
And many have no bed at all. 

The rail-road is not yet completed, 
And on Stockholders many a curse 

Is lavish’d by ‘* gentlemen eolliers,” 
Who begin to feel light in the purse. 


At the ‘* Middleport Inn,” where your cousin 
Lies dreaming upon a straw bed, 
In a room where the breaths of a dozen 
Strange fellows pass over his head;— 
At this Inn, I repeat, on the table 
Choice dishes will daily appear, 
For dainties of every description 
Are plenty as—maidens are here. 
Don’t mention ice-creams and mint-juleps, 
Soda water and strawberries rare, 
Nor tell of your rambles by moonlight 
With Amanda in Washington Square, 
They revive in my breast recollections 
That awhile yet must dormant remain, 
Or theyll tempt me to curse speculations, 
And hie to your city again. 
Give my love to Lolotte, Isabella, 
And Maria, the sweet little elf; 
Kiss the lips of Eliza, and tell her— 
Never mind—I will do it myself; 
But my kindest respects to aunt Hannah, 
With my love to your sister I send, 
And believe me, dear Robert, as ever, 
Your affectionate cousin and friend. 
Miner’s Journal. 
LORD BYRON, 

It has often been remarked that the greatness 
or worth of very few illustrious men has been 
foretold at the commencement of their career. 
Nay, it often occurs that their entire character 
is misunderstood even by those who are in the 
main the most competent judges. Of this fact 
a pointed instance occurred in the life of the 
noble bard whose name is prefixed to thisarticle. 
A gifted and acute critic in the Edinburgh Re- 
view actually advised ‘* the minor” to abandon 
poetry and devote his talents to other pursuits! 
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flow gratifying this admonition with its accom- 


panying censures of his earliest efforts in verse | 


proved to Byron, may be scen in his immortal 
satire—‘** English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
The error of the Edinburgh censor was so far 
fortunate that it furnished a most happy oppor- 
tunity for the developement of latent powers 
which might have else slumbered or been even 
crippled by a fawning adulation. As a litera- 
ry curiosity not familiar to many readers at the 
present day—indeed we doubt if the review has 
ever appeared in any of our lighter periodicals 
—we have extracted it bodily. 


Hours of Idleness: a series of Poems, Original and 
Translated. By George Gordon, Lord Byron, a 
Minor. 8vo. pp.-200. 

The poesy of this young lord belongs to the 
class which neither gods nor men are said to 
permit. Indeed, we do not recollect to have 
seen a quantity of verse with so few deviations 
in either direction from that exact standard, His 
effusions are sp.ead over a dead flat, and can no 
more get above or below the level than if they 
were so much stagnant water. Asan extenua- 
tion of this offence, the noble author is pecu- 
liatly forward in pleading minority. We have it 
# in the title page, and on the very back of the 
volume; it follows his name like a favourite part 
of his style. Much stress is laid upon it in the 
preface, and the poems are connected with this 
general statement of his case, by particular dates, 
substantiating the age at which each was written. 
Now, the law upon the point of minority we hold 
to be perfectly clear. Itisa plea available only 
to the defendant; no plaintiff can offer it as a sup- 
plementary ground of action. Thus, if any suit 
could be brought against Lord Byron, for the 
purpose of compelling him to put into court a 
certain quantity of poetry, and if judgment were 
given against him, it is highly probable that an 
exception would be taken were he to deliver for 
poetry the contents of this volume. To this he 
might plead minority, but as he now makes yo- 
luntary tender of this article, he hath no right to 
sue, on that ground, for the price in good cur- 
rent praise, should the goods be unmarketable. 
This is our view of the law on the point, and we 
dare to say so will it be ruled. Perhaps, how- 
ever, in reality, all that he tells us about his 
youth, is rather with a view to increase our won- 
der than to soften our censures. He possibly 
means to say, how a minor can write! This 
poem was actually composed by a young man 
of eighteen, and this by one of only sixteen!” 
But, alas! we all remember the poetry of Cow- 
ley at ten, and Pope at twelve; and so far from 
hearing with any degree of surprise, that very 
poor verses were written by a youth from his 
leaving school to his leaving college, inclusive, 
we really believe this to be the most common 
of all occurrences; that it happens in the life of 
hine men in ten who are educated in England; 
and that the tenth man writes better verse than 
Lord Byron. 

His other plea of privilege our author rather 
brings forward in order to waive it. He cer- 
tainly, however, does allude frequently to his 
family and ancestors—sometimes in poetry, some- 
times in notes; and while giving up his claim on 
the score of rank, he takes care to remember us 
of Dr. Johnson’s saying, that when a nobleman 
appears as an author, his merit should be hand- 
somely acknowledged. In truth, it is this con- 
sideration only that induces us to give Lord 
Byron’s poems a place in our review, beside our 
desire to counsel him that he do forthwith aban- 
don poetry, and turn his talents, which are con- 
siderable, and his opportunities, which are great, 
to better account. 

With this view we must beg leave seriously 
to assure him that the mere rhyming of the final 
syllable, even when accompanied by the pre- 
sence of a certain number of feet; nay, although 
{which does not always happen) those feet 
should scan regularly, and have been all counted 
accurately upon the fingers—is not the whole 
art of poetry. We would entreat him to believe 
that a certain portion of liveliness, somewhat of 
fancy, is necessary to constitute a poem; and that 
a poem, in the present day, to be read, must con- 
tain at least one thought, either in a little degree 
different from the ideas of former writers, or 
differently expressed. We put it to his candour, 
whether there is any thing so deserving the 
name of poetry in verses like the following, 
written in 1806, and whether, if a youth of 
eighteen could say any thing so uninteresting to 
his ancestors, a youth of nineteen should pub- 
lish it. | 
* Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, de- 

parting 

From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu! 


Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 

New courage, he'll think upon glory and you. 

** Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 

*Lis nature, not fear, that excits his regret; 

Far distant he goes with the same emulation; 

The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 

** That fame and that memory still will he cherish, 

He vows that he ne’er wiil disgrace your renown; 
Like you will he live, like you will he perish; 

When decayed, may he mingle his dust with your 

own.” 

Now we positively do assert that there is no- 
thing better than these stanzas in the whole 
compass of the noble minor’s volume. 

Lord Byron should have a care of attempting 
what the greatest poets have done before him, 
for comparisons (as he must have had occasion 
to see at his writing master’s) are odious. Gray’s 
ode on Eton College should really have kept 
out the ten hobbling stanzas “ on a distant view 
of the village and school of Harrow.” 

** Where fancy yet joys to retrace the resemblance 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied; 
How welcome to me, your ne’er fading remembrance, 

Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied,” 

In like manner the exquisite lines of Mr. Ro- 
gers, * Onatear,” might have warned the noble 
author off those premises, and spared us a whole 
dozen such stanzas as the following: 

** Mild charity’s glow, 
To us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear; 
Compassion will melt, 
Where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffused ip a tear, 
** The man doomed to sail, 
With the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer, 
As he bends o’er the wave, 
Which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a tear.” 


And so of instances in which former poets had 
failed. Thus, we do not think Lord Byron was 
made for translating, during his nonage, Adrian’s 
Address to his Soul, when Pope succeeded so 
indifferently in the attempt. If our readers, 
however, are of another opinion they may look 
at it. 

** Ah! gentle, fleeting, wavering sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay! 

To what unknown region borne, 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight? 
No more, with wonted humour gay, 

But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn.” 

However, be this as it may, we fear his trans- 
lations and imitations are great favourites with 
Lord Byron. We have them of all kinds, from 
Anacreon to Ossian; and, viewing them as school 
exercises, they may pass. Only, why print them 
after they have had their day and served their 
turn? And why call the thing in page seventy- 
nine a translation where two words (6saw acypav) 
of the original are expanded into four lines, and 
the other thing in page eighty-one, perovuxiuss 
mcf’ o eats, isrendered by means of six hobbling 
verses’ As to his Ossianic poesy, we are not 
very good judges; being, in truth, so moderate- 
ly skilled in that species of composition, that we 
should, in all probability, be criticising some bit 
of the genuine Macpherson itself, were we to 
express our opinion of Lord Byron’s rhapsodies. 
/f, then, the following beginning of a “ Song of 
Bards,” is by his lordship, we venture to object 
to it, as far as we can comprehend it. ‘* What 
form rises on the roar of clouds, whose dark 
ghost gleams on the red stream of tempests? 
His voice rolls on the thunder; ’tis Orla, the 
brown chief of Otihona. He was,” &c. After 
detaining this ** brown chief’? some time, the 
bards conclude by giving him their advice to 
‘‘raise his fair locks;” then to ** spread them on 
the arch of the rainbow;” and “ to smile through 
the tears of the storm.” Of this kind of thing 
there are no less than nine pages; and we can so 
far venture an opinion in their favour, that they 
look very like Macpherson; and we are positive 
they are pretty nearly as stupid and tiresome. 

It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists; 
but they should “use it as not abusing it;”? and 
particularly one who piques himself (though in- 
deed at the ripe age of nineteen) of being “an 
infant bard’”’—(** The artless Helicon 1 boast is 
youth;”) should either not know or should seem 
not to know, so much about his own ancestry. 
Besides a poem above cited on the family seat 
of the Byrons, we have another of eleven pages 
on the self-same subject, introduced with an 
apology, “he certainly had no intention of in- 
serting it;” but really, ‘*the particular request 
of some friends,” &c. &c. It concludes with 
five stanzas on himself, ‘*the last and youngest 
of a noble line.” There is a good deal also 
about his maternal ancestors, in a poem on 


Lachin-y-gair, a mountain where he spent part 
of his youth, and might have learnt that pibroch 
is not a bagpipe any more than duet means a 
fiddle. 

As the author has dedicated so large a part 
of his volume to immortalize his employments 
at school and college, we cannot possibly dismiss 
it without presenting the reader with a specimen 
of there ingenious effusions. In an ode with a 
Greek motto, called Granta, we have the follow- 
ing magnificent stanzas: 

‘¢ There, in apartments small and damp, 
The candidate for college prizes, 
Sits poring by a midnight lamp, 
Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 
‘¢ Who reads false quantities in Sele, 
Or puzzles o’er the deep triangle; 
Deprived of many a wholesome meal, 
In barbarous Latin doomed to wrangle. 
** Renouncing every pleasing page, 
From authors of historic use; 
Preferring to the letter’d sage, 
The square of the hypothenuse. 
‘¢ Still harmless are these occupations, 
That hurt none but the hapless student, 
Compared with other recreations, 
Which bring together the imprudent.” 

We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the 
college psalmody as is contained in the following 
Attic stanzas. 

“ Our choir would scarcely be excused, 
Even as a band of raw beginners; 
All mercy now must be refused, 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 
If David, when his toils were ended, 
Had heard these blockheads sing before him, 
To us his psalms had ne’er descended; 
In furious mood, he would have torn ’em.” 


But whatever judgment may be passed on the 
poems of this noble minor, it seems we must take 
them as we find them, and be content; for they 
are the last we shall ever have from him. He is 
at best, he says, but an intruder into the grove 
of Parnassus; he never lived in a garret like tho- 
roughbred poets; and ‘‘ though he once roved 
a careless mountaineer in the highlands of Scot- 
land,” he has not of late enjoyed this advantage. 
Moreover, he expects no profit from his publica- 
tion; and whether it succeeds or not, ‘‘it is 
highly improbable from his situation and pursuits 
hereafter,” that he should again condescend to 
become anauthor. ‘Therefore, let us take what 
we get and be thankful. What right have we 
poor devils to be nice? We are well off to have 
got so much from a man of this lord’s station, 
who does not live in a garret, but “has the sway” 
of Newstead Abbey. Again, we say let us be 
thankful; and, with honest Sancho, bid heaven 
bless the giver, nor look the gift horse in the 
mouth. 


SELECTIONS. 


SCHEMING. 


This might not inaptly be termed the age of 
scheming. Competition has been catried to 
such an extent,in almost every occupation, 
that the individual who is ambitious ef getting 
uppermost now, must do it by scheming. We 
read an account in a New York paper, the 
other day, of a rogue who for some time past 
has been practising a new system of imposition. 
He managed to find out several wealthy indi- 
viduals, who had young relatives in distant 
countries, from whom they had not heard fora 
longtime. He then ascertained as many par- 
ticulars, touching the domestic concerns of the 
family, as were possible, and then made his 
congee to them as the long absent relative, just 
returned. In several attempts of this kind the 
fellow proved quite successful, and obtained 
considerable sums of money. The finale of the 
joke, ended in his detection, as it generally 
happens with such knavery. The man must 
have possessed an extraordinary boldness or 
impudence, to have attempted so barefaced an 
imposition. ‘The scheming in business, how- 
ever, is that to which we would particularly 
allude. It is practised to an unworthy extent 
in this our goodly city. Underselling each other 
is the bane of shopkeepers. We have always 
had an antipathy against stores notoriously 
cheap. As has justly been remarked by a con- 
temporary— 

“ Men who find themselves in their under- 
takings subject to a train of losses, which 
threatens them with destruction, will too often 
resort to desperate expedients, in order to 
avert so great an evil; and itis not unusual for 
the mischief to fall heavily on the community. 
In many cases this resultis meritedly incurred; 


for if a community is faithfully and honourably 
served by any class of their fellow citizens, 
who have embarked their capital and skill in a 
useful pursuit or calling, such men are fairly 
entitled to a corresponding reward. Any new 
competitor, therefore, who comes into the mar- 
ket with the specious lure of cheap ware, or 
cheap accommodations, is always to be suspect- 
ed; since nothing is more certain than that 
such a competitor is determined either to act 
the part of the dog in the manger, or that he is 
bent on some base and nefarious scheme to 
cheat and deceive all who trust him.” 

There may be exceptions to this doctrine, 
but in general it will be found correct. Com- 
petition in business, when conducted upon fair 
and honourable principles, is not objectionable. 
On the contrary, it generally has a beneficial 
effect; otherwise conducted, it is nefarious and 
dishonest. If, for example, a man of limited 
capital is engaged in the prosecution of a busi- 
ness the profits of which merely yield him a 
respectable livelihood, it would be highly cul- 
pable for a man of heavy capital to attempt the 
same business with the evident design of under- 
selling and breaking up his neighbour. This 
would be highly dishonourable and villanous. 
There is another species of rascality sometimes 

ractised in this city, which we shall mention. 

tis that most unmanly trick of offering a land- 
lord higher rent for his house than the present 
occupants, for the purpose of obtaining the busi- 
ness of the stand. Any man who would be 
guilty of a scheme like this, should be posted 
aa as a scoundrel, and horsewhipped. Yet 
it is frequently done with impunity. The 
scheming in reference to the new lines of stages 
and steamboats. we do not exactly understand. 
There must be foul play somewhere. But of all 
schemes which men devise for the purpose of 
obtaining power and money, perhaps political 
jugglery is most debasing and devoid of princi- 
ple. Here the affair is considered no crime, 
provided the end is obtained. Party spirit rules 
the ascendant ; as to character and integrity, 
they are scarcely questions, provided the popu- 
lar favourite has been the * first love” of the as- 
pirant for office. There is another species of 
imposition and scheming which it may not be 
amiss to allude to. We mean that practised by 
one or two publishers with which the city is 
honoured, of publishing their papers at one 
price and taking another. One of the morning 
dailys, for example, announces the terms of 
subscription on the paper at eight dollars per 
annum; yet any body may oktainthe publication 
for five. We have a weekly also nominally 
published at three dollars per annum, yet per- 
sons in all parts of the city have been solicited 
to become patrons at a dollar less. This we 
presume isa discount forcash. Rather liberal 
indeed, but who shall carp at liberality. We 
do not make these statements unadvisedly. Im- 
positions of this character have increased won- 
derfully of late, and as we observed before, 
where scheming of this nature is resorted to 
for the purpose of sustaining any undertaking, 
there must be foul play somewhere, and the 
issue generally makes us nore firm in our an- 
tipathies against cheap stores, scheming pro- 
jects and desperate undertakings.—N. Y. 
Paper. 


DEVEREAUX. 


Tue Lovers.—In truth, Isora was one well 
calculated to sustain and to rivet romance. 
The cast of her beauty was so dreamlike, and 
yet so varying; her temper was so little mingled 
with the common characteristics of women; 
it had so little of caprice, so little of vanity, go 
utter an absence of all jealous, and all angry 
feeling ; it was so made up of tenderness and 
devotion, and yet so imaginative and fairy-like 
in its fondness, that it was difficult to bear only 
the sentiments of earth, for one who had so 
little of earth’s clay. She was more like the 
women whom one imagines are the creatures 
of poetry, and yet of whom no poetry, save 
that of Shakspeare’s, reminds us; and to this 
day, when I go into the world,I never see 
aught of our own kind which recalls her, or 
even one of her features, to my memory. But 
when I am alone with Nature, methinks a 
sweet sound, or a newborn flower, has some- 
thing of familiar power over those stored and 
deep impressions which do make her image, 


and it brings her more vividly before my eyes, 
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than any shape or face of her own sex, how- 
ever beautiful it may be. 

There was also another trait in her charac- 
ter, which, though arising in her weakness, not 
her virtues, yet perpetuated the more dreamlike 
and imaginary qualities of our passion; yet this 
was a melancholy superstition, developing it- 
self in forebodings and omens which interested, 
because they were steeped at once in the poet- 
ry and in the deep sincerity of her nature. She 
was impressed with a strong and uncontrolla- 
ble feeling, that her fate was predestined toa 
dark course and an early end; and she drew 
from al] things around her, something to feed 
the pensive character of her thoughts. The 
stillness of noon—the holy and eloquent repose 
of twilight, its rosy sky, and its soft air, its 
shadows and its dews, had equally for her heart 
a whisper anda spell. The wanstars, where, 
from the eldest time, man has shaped out a 
chart of the undiscoverable future; the mysteri- 
ous moon, to which the great ocean ministers 
from its untrodden shrines; the winds, which 
traverse the vast air, pilgrims from an eternal 
home to an unpenetrated bourne ; the illimita- 
ble heavens, where none ever gazed without 
@ vague craving for something that the earth 
cannot give, and a vague sense of a former ex- 
istence, in which that something was enjoyed; 
the holy night—that solemn and circling sleep, 
which seems, in its repose, to image our 
death, and its living worlds, to shadow forth the 
immortal realms which only through that death 
we can survey;—all had, for the deep heart of 
Isora, a language of omen and of doom. Often 
would we wander alone, and for hours toge- 
ther, by the quiet and wild woods and streams 
that surrounded her retreat, and which we 
both loved so well; and often, when the night 
closed over us, with my arm around her, and 
our lips so near, that our atmosphere was our 
mutual breath, would she utter, in that voice 
which “ made the soul plant itself in the ears,” 
—the predictions which had nursed themselves 
at her heart. 


I remember one evening, in especial, the rich 
twilight had gathered over us, and we sat by a 
slender and soft rivulet, overshadowed by some 
stunted yet aged trees. We had both, before 
she spoke, been silent for several minutes; and 
only when, at rare intervals, the birds sent 
from the copse that backed us a solitary and 
vesper note of music, was the stillness around 
us broken. Before us, on the opposite bank of 
the stream, lay a valley, in which shadow and 
wood concealed al] trace of man's dwellings, 
save at one far spot, where, from a single hut, 
rose a curling and thin vapour,—like a spirit 
released from earth, and losing gradually its 
earthlier particles, as it blends itself with the 
loftier atmosphere of heaven. 


It was then that Isora, clinging closer to me, 
whispered her forebodings of death. “ You 
will remember,” said she, smiling faintly, * you 
will remember me, in the lofty and bright 
career which yet awaits you; and I scarcely 
know whether I would not sooner have that 
memory—free as it will be from all recollection 
of my failings and faults, and all that 1 have 
cost you, than incur the chance of your future 


And when [sora turned, and saw that the 
tears stood in my eyes, she kissed them away, 
and said after a pause, | 

“It matters not, my own guardian angel, 
what becomes of me: and now that I am near 
you, it is wicked to let my folly cost you a sin- 

le pang. But why should you grieve at m 
Fonbbodiaga? there is nothing painful or hars 
in them to me, and I interpret them thus: ‘if 
my life passes away before the common date, 
perhaps it will be a sacrifice to yours. And it 
will, Morton—it will. The love I bear to you 
I can but feebly express now; all of us wish to 
prove our feclings, and I would give one proof, 
of mine for you. It seems to me that I was 
made only for one purpose—to love you; and | 
would fain hope, that my death may be some 
sort of sacrifice to you—some token of the ru- 
ling passion and the whole object of my life.’ 

As Isora said this,the light of the moon, 
which had just risen, shone full on her cheek, 
flushed as it was with a deeper tint than it 
usually wore; and in her eye—her features— 
her forehead—the lofty nature of her love 


seemed to have stamped the divine expression 


Have I lingered too long on these passages 
of life? 'They draw near to a close—and a more 
adventurous stirring period of manhood will 
succeed. Ah, little could they, whe in after 
years beheld in me but the careless yet stern 
soldier—the wily and callous diplomatist—the 
companion alternately so light and so moodily 
reserved—little could they tell how soft, and 
weak, and doating, my heart was once! 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A SUICIDE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF FIRST AND LAST. 


I knew a man, some years ago, who at one 
period of his life had attempted suicide, brit 
failed in his intention of self-destruction. The 
mere verbal critic may quibble at my designa- 
tion of him; but it morally expresses himself, 
and his act. Had immediate surgical aid been 
unattainable, or its application ineffectual, he 
could have suffered no more. He had gone 
through allof bodily pang, and of mental anguish, 
which consciousness could make horrible. 
What remained of life would have been slowly 
extinguished, with no more perception of its 
feeble and final struggle than there is of the 
convulsive tremblings of the trunk, when the 
head has been dissevered by the axe of the ex- 
ecutioner. 

I knew this man. It was full twenty years 
after the event of which I bave spoken. He 
was then religious, with something of that 
gloom and austerity in his religion which gave 
it a tinge of fanaticism. This was, perhaps, 
the natural consequence of his situation. His 
mind was of a superior order: his sensibility 
acute and morbid. The former would not al- 
low him to disguise from himself the enormity 
of his transgression ; while the latter heighten- 
ed his sense of enormity to a feeling of despair, 
when he reasoned upon the possibility of ade- 
quate expiation. It was sometimes frightful to 
observe the agony with which he doubted of for- 
giveness hereafter. I enjoyed his confidence, 
and it was my office, at those times, to endeav- 
our to convince him, that it was not permitted 
he should perish everlastingly, when he tempt- 
ed such a doom, but rather that he should live 
and repent. I strove to calm his terrors by re- 
calling the words of consolation, which had 
bound up the wounds of a heart stricken more 
deeply than even his own: “ Ifthou return to 
the Almighty, thou shalt be built up; thou shalt 
put away inquity far from thy tabernacle.” 

It was one in the many conversations we 
had held together upon the subject, that I ven- 
tured, (I hardly know under what vague im- 
pulse or desire,) to touch upon the cause of his 
crime, and to glance at the fearful nature of 
that awful tempest of the passions, which must 
surely precede and accompany self-murder. I 
could perceive that [ had flung open the por- 
tals of a scene from the harrowing visions of 
which his spirit recoiled with horror; his coun- 
tenance underwent a distressing change; his 
lip quivered, his eye dilated, his brow was knit 
forcibly together. his breathing was quick and 
spasmodic, and his whole appearance like that 
of a man who had been suddenly accused of a 
crime he could not deny, but which he believed 
no- human tongue, save his own, could declare. 
I deplored my rashness, and at that moment I 
would have given half the remaining years I 
had to live, to recall my words. 


He was silent; gradually the pang I had so 
wantonly inflicted subsided, and I resolved, in 
my own mind, never again to let my curiosity 
kindle at a flame so unhallowed. 


It was several months after this occurrence, 
that he called upon me one evening, and pro- 
posed a walk. He had often done so before ; 
but on this occasion I thought I perceived an 
unusual anxiety in his manner not to be denied. 
It was high summer, the evening calm, cool, 
and beautiful; and as I looked upon the rich 
landscape from my window, bathed in the sun- 
ny haze which so commonly succeeds to a sul- 
try day in our climate, I felt that it would be 
“a blasphemy against nature,” (to use a poeti- 
cal expression of Milton’s prose) not to wander 
among her works. 

We set forth. The walks round ——,where 
I then lived, cannot easily be surpassed, upon 
a small scale, for picturesque beauty and varie- 
ty. On every side rose sloping hills of grace- 
ful form, their sides covered with thick woods 
whose masses of dense foliage contrasted finely 


of itself. 


with those portions of the ascents which were 


either under cultivation, or left as pasturage 
for cattle, and which ran shelving down, by 8 
gentle declivity, to the rocky banks of the" 
mazy Severn. In ever. direction, there were 
spots so lovelily laid out by the hand of nature, 
consisting of woodland, meadow, orchard, hill 
and valley, that they required only the addition 
of greater space to confer upon them the high- 
est character of diversified landscape. From 
one or two of the surrounding eminences, in- 
deed, prospects were obtained of considerable 
extent, and the eye ranged with delight from 
the rich and luxuriant scenery immediately be- 
neath the feet of the spectator, to the far out- 
spread level of waving corn fields, which was 
terminated by a bold outline of lofty hills. 

As we sauntered along, beneath the shade 
of a noble avenue of stately trees, consisting of 
walnut, oak, elm, and ash, to our favourite 
seat under a large yew tree, which crowned 
with solitary and sombre grandeur one of the 
graceful sloping hills I have mentioned, my 
companion seemed absorbed in his own 
thoughts, and our conversation, consequently, 
desultory and irregular. I seldom disturbed 
his reflections when he was in those moods of 
silent abstraction; and this evening I was the 
Jess inclined to do so, because I was rioting in 
the luxury of my own meditations leppired by 
sas scene which encompassed me. 

e arrived at our bench, and seated our- 
selves. The ascent had wearied us a little, and 
I was still gazing with an untired eye, and de- 
lighted spirit, upon the gorgeous landscape be- 
fore me, over which the sun’s setting rays 
had spread a mantle of dewy light, when he 
addressed me. 

* Do you remember,” said he, and there was 
a slightly tremulous faltering in his voice, “a 
strange wish you once expressed, to know the 
cause, and all the miserable circumstances—” 

“ T do!” I exclaimed, interrupting him; “ and 
I was heartily ashamed then, as I have been 
ever since, of my depraved curiosity.” 

“ | thought it strange,” continued my friend 
in the same faltering tone of voice, “to wish 
to tear open a staatly wound for the sake of 
seeing how hideous it looked; to stretch me on 
the rack that you might count my groans, and 
take a special note of the very order in which 
each nerve and sinew cracked; to gauge the 
depth of that anguish which hurried me to the 
abyss of perdition, and of that tenfold greater 
anguish, that unutterable agony, which follow- 
ed the delirium of the moment when J sprung 
from its brink. But I have learned to know 
that every pang that I suffer here is but a part 
of an offended God’s appointed penalty for 
guilt ; and though, with the timid shrinking of 
the flesh, I would have shunned the infliction 
at the time, [ trust I have bowed myself meek- 
ly and submissively to it since. You can never 
know what it has cost me to trace the pic- 
ture, and J shall never seek to know with what 
feelings you have contemplated it.” 

He put into my hands a small roll of paper, 
and added with great earnestness, “{ have 
borne my punishment. Such portion of my 
atonement as that is meant to satisfy is releas- 
ed. Let it not be again exacted!” 


It was with a sense of deep humiliation I re- 
ceived the roll from him; for J could not enter 
into his impressions, which invested with the 
character of a propitiatory sacrifice what I con- 
sidered only as a confession wrung from newly 
awakened remorse by the prurience of a diseas- 
ed curiosity. He hadread me a severe lesson, 
and turned my eyes inward upon my own mo- 
tives with a stern but searching scrutiny. 

The writer of what follows is now a partak- 
er of the great mystery of life—its end! I saw 
him die. His death was perfect resignation to 
the decree of Heaven; but doubts and fears dis- 
mayed his spirit as the curtain fell upon this 
world, and he hung trembling over the impene- 
trable obscurity of the next. 


I know not with what emotions others may 
peruse what he wrote. For myself, I may truly 
say, the remembrance of my own is, and must 
ever be, among the most painful recollections 
of my life. It ran thus:— 

« ] can easily imagine that the vague con- 
templation of suicide as a last and certain re- 
fuge, when afflictions become intolerable, has 
presented itself to thousands, who have never 
seen the moment when the burden of their sor- 
rows could not be borne. But wo to the mise- 


rable wretch who at last says to himself, Now 
I will lay my burthen down, for I faint, and can 
go no further! 

“1 remember the first time I looked beyond 
the dark vista of my troubles, and saw, ag jt 
were, my grave opening its arms to me ag q 
resting-place. The world had frowned upon 
my hopes, and blighted them. I was in sore 
tribulation, hemmed round with perplexities, 
and sick even to death with Jong suffering. }t 
wasthen that as | stood by the margin of 
quiet lake, I looked upon its smooth calm sur. 
face, and thought how peaceful all beneath was? 
I cast a stone upon the waters—it sunk—and 
the eye could scarcely discern where it had 
sunk, so quickly all was smooth and undisturb. 
ed again. Oh, God! how I wished I were be. 
side that stone! And how I pondered upon the 
one little step from where I stood—the plun 
—the moment’s strong buffetting with the 
wave, and then the quiet sinking to the bottom, 
lifeless and at rest! A dark, turbid, rolling ri- 
ver could not have whispered such a purpose 
to my heart. It would have been too much 
the image of what I was myself, to allure me 
to its troubled home. But this gentle, trans. 
parent lake, spread out in the solitude like an 
asylum for the wretched, seemed to woo me to 
its bosom. Religion had no share in holdin 
me back. I resisted the strong temptation on- 
ly by the influence of that stronger principle, 
the mysterious love of life, which makes us un- 
willing to die, even when the chain that binds 
us to life is reduced to the solitary link of our 
prerogative to breathe. 

“T continued to breathe—but it was no 
more. I clung to a world which incessantly 
shook me off at each convulsive grasp. I was 
like a mariner who sees his bark drifting upon 
the rocks, by the force of a current he cannot 
stem. The hours of his safety are numbered ; 
and he knows he must perish. It is well for 
them ‘that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch 
themselves on their couches, and eat the lambs 
out of the flock, and the calves out of the midst 
of the stall,’ to tell the forlorn of their race that 
they may work, and eat, and live. To work, 
and éat, and live, are not the conditions of ex- 
istence which will satisfy the desires of every 
heart. Man has his place in society as the 
trees of the earth have theirs; and the towering 
cedar of the mountain will not flourish in the 
valley, where the lowly shrub and rank weed 
thrive. I felt I had my place, which I had for- 
feited by no act of dishonour,and my exclusion 
from it, therefore, was dishonour. 

“T am giving you the picture of what I was; 
unveiling the thoughts and feelings of a period 
of life when youthful hopes, and the aspirings 
of young ambition, quicken the ardent pulses 
of generous enterprise; when what we aim at 
is that which we teach ourselves to call our 
right; and when less than all we seek is toa 
little to content our proud reckoning of the fu- 
ture. It is not whatI am. I have now learn- 
ed to look upon the world as upon a crowded 
theatre, where he who has not had his place 
secured must take the best he can find; or, as 
a much frequented thoroughfare, where all get 
along, because every one, in his turn, makes 
way for others. 


“‘]T had been worn down by self-created dis- 
appointments, when I made my last throw in 
the game of life. I lost it! Inquire not the 
stake for which I played. It matters not now. 
[ lost it; and my resolution was taken; in no 
paroxysm of passion, in no frenzy of despair ; 
but upon what I would then have called a calm 
philosophical estimate of the value of life in re- 
lation to its utility to myself and others. I 
placed before my mind every argument which 
it was at that moment capable of perceiving in 
favour of a further struggle, and every argu- 
ment against it; but the former appeared to 
me as a grain of the vilest dust, in comparison 
with the riches of the east. 


“My resolution was confirmed. But, oh! 
what a sickness of the heart ceme over me, in 
spite of myself, the moment I felt assured there 
was no to-morrow for me. It chanced, that as 
J returned home that night, I met a friend, 
whose cordial greeting smote my spirit like a 
malignant mockery ; his smile seemed the cold 
malice of a fiend, taunting me in Jaughter with 
his better fortune; and his careless ‘ good 
night,’ when we parted, pronounced as men 


bid good night, who look to meet again, fell 
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n my ear like a voice from the tomb, pro- 
claiming that I had done with time, for this 
was my last night! It was suited to the chaos 
of my mind,—for I fancied he ought to have 
jnown what was about to happen, and have 
spared me such derision. 

“When I closed the door of my chamber 
and bolted it—when I took from mt pocket 
two loaded pistols, and laid them gently on the 
table—and when I seated myselt beside that 
table, calmly and quietly—yes!—calmly and 
quietly !—for though each artery in my frame 
beat wildly, and though my brain seemed as if 
it were clasped in iron, and my blood-shot eyes 
burned in their sockets—there was not one 
tremulous pulse at my heart—when, | say, I thus 
gat, and gazed upon those little instruments of 
death which I had prepared—such visions grew 
upon my fancy as throng only about the dark 
confines of a future world. Do you ask their 
nature? The language of man was never 
framed to tell, what man himself can never 
know, till he has put off his mortal attributes ; 
which he does, the moment he vanquishes the 
fear of death, and stands ready to welcome him. 


= | speak not of that victory over death which 


plucks out his sting, by holy preparation for his 
coming, whensoever he may come; but of that 
harder victory over ourselves, which must pre- 
cede a purpose such as mine was, deliberately 
meditated and deliberately fulfilled, wherein 
the intention is equivalent to the act, in all the 
mysterious operations upon the soul. 


« Lord God! what an utter oblivion of the 
past and of the present there was, as I placed 
the muzzle of one of the pistols in my mouth, 
clenching it involuntarily with my teeth, as if 
to steady its aim! My finger was on the trig- 

r—and in my left hand I grasped the other. 

cannot tell how long I paused: it might be a 
minute, or an hour; for time was already anni- 
hilated in my mind. I only knew, that even in 
such a moment there came over me the dread 
of hideous mutilation, the possible shattering 
of my head and face, without death, without 
the physical energy afterwards to complete my 
destruction, and the image of a life saved, with 
a form loathsome to myself and horrible to 
others. I can well remember, too, when this 
thought possessed me, with what an agony of 
caution I withdrew the weapon, lest mere ac- 
cident should realize the thing 1 feared; but 
that danger past, I had no other fear. My 
nerves were strung for the shock itself; I had 
strained, as it were, my sinews, to bear the 
sudden blow: and it called for no renewed ef: 
fort to change the manner of receiving it. 


“ Tt is not to inspire you with any false no- 
tions of my heroism, or of the stoical apathy of 
my character, that | mention the fact of my se- 
lecting from a case, containing several razors, 
the one which I considered best adapted for 
my purpose. I did do so; and [ did so without 
perturbation. What followed, was one grim 
vision of blood and horror! All I distinctly re- 
collect is, the pain of the first incision, and the 
desperate gash with which I frantically follow- 
ed it up, from a desire to abridge my sufferings, 
and from a consciousness that I must go on. 
To me, too; it seemed as if the blade of the ra- 
zor had buried itselfin my neck; and that I 
had not power to draw it out. Of my indis- 
tinct recollections, the most vivid are, my fall- 
ing from my chair—as I fell, flashes of fire 
darting from my eyes—a sense of weight on 
the top of my head, as if my skull were crush- 
ing in upon my brain with ponderous bulk— 
the warm pool of my own blood, in which J lay 
—and a noise that sounded in my ears like the 
booming of far off heavy guns. There was a 
faint glimmering of consciousness pervading 
my mind of what I had done, not unmixed with 
shuddering anticipations of what was so soon 
to follow. 


«“ The rest wasa blank! The grave itself 
could not have been more so. But it is no 
idle form of words to say, that language has 
no expression, no combination of phrases, which 
could even faintly shadow forth the marvellous 
images of two states of being, of death perfect- 
ly remembered—of returning life dimly com- 
prehended—which reared themselves before 
my imagination as reviving consciousness slow- 
ly unfolded itself. The doubts of what I was— 
of where I was—and the mingling, but unde- 
fined, terrors of remorse and guilt, as I obscure- 


ly recalled the past, and yielded to the sugges- 


tions of the present—awakened emotions of 
such deep and thrilling awe within me, that 
the memory of them, even at this distant pe- 
riod, comes over my spirit like a fearful vision 
of another world !” 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 

No person living—not even Miss Frances Wright, 
shall be intentionally treated with injustice in this 
paper. We therefore insert the following: 

** For the Commercial Advertiser. 

‘I have been shown, in the Commercial Advertiser 
of Friday evening, a statement respecting myself and 
my voyage to Hayti, which is untrue, both in the de- 
tails it gives, and in the impressions it is calculated 
to convey. ‘ 

I had not considered the public interested in my 
private affairs, and therefore have hitherto abstained 
trom publicly adverting to them. 

The article in question states: first, that at least 27 
of the 30 negroes, purchased by me with a view to 
an experiment in favour of the enslaved population 
of our Southern States, and emancipated at my own 
expense, were free already: second, that I received 
from the Captain of the vessel I chartered to Port- 
au-Prince, duties to the amount of $9,000: and last- 
ly, that I received from the President of Hayti 100 
doubloons. 

First. ‘To all who may have any curiosity to ascer- 
tain whether the new emancipated colonists were 
purchased by me or not, | state, that the original bills 
of sale are in my possession, and may be seen by any 
one at the office of the Free Enquirer, 359 Broome 
street. ‘I'he inspection of these first outlays may 
suffice to refute the misrepresentations of those who, 
it seems, can conceive of no motive of action distinet 
from the love of gain. 

Secondly. I have in my possession the account of 
the duties regularly executed as paid into the treasury 
of Port-au-Prince—the total of which, moreover, in 
American currency, amounted to about one-third of 
the sum falsely stated to have been paid to me by 
the Captain of the vessel. The certificate of pay- 
ment may also be seen in our office. 

Thirdly. I did receive, not in doubloons, but in 
what L believe will prove equal to the amount, or 
somewhat over the amount specified, (namely, of 
10 doubloons,) in gift from the President; which 
gift would have sufficed (as was intended) to cover 
the immediate expenses of colonization, had I not 
encountered from other parties, not Haytien, nor con- 
nected with the nation, a disposition to profit by my 
ignorance of commercial affairs, as well as of my 
peculiar and anxious situation in the port of a Slave 
State, charged with the responsibility of emancipated 
people of colour, whose motions are ever watched 
with peculiar jealousy. 

Notwithstanding my unwillingness to allude pub- 
liely to a transaction involving sacrifices and exer- 
tions on my part, which consumed four years of my 
life, and which have reduced me from comparative 
atiluence to a moderate competency, I should, betore 
this, have publicly supplied the details of the Presi- 
dent’s generosity, had he not, with a delicacy which 
at all times distinguishes his character, requested that 
they might rest between him and myself alone. In 
thus departing from the promise he drew from me, 
the necessity of the case will plead my excuse to him, 
while it supplies to myself an opportunity which | 
could not otherwise haye sought, of rendering a tes- 
timony thus public to the unostentatious generosity 
and gentlemanly deportment of the Chief of the Hay- 
tien nation. 

The bearer of this communication will show to 
the Editors of the Commercial Advertiser the receipt 
of duties, and the bills of sale, to which I have re- 
ferred. FRANCES WRIGHT. 

New York, 29th May, 1830. 


LirErary.—We find the following works an- 
nounced, as forthcoming, in the London papers: 


Walter Coylton, a new novel by Horace Smith, 
the author of Brambletree House. ‘The principal 
characters in this work consist of the Prince of 
Orange; Mary, the daughter of James; one of the 
Sydneys; Sir Charles Sedley, and his daughter, the 
Countess of Dorchester; Judge Jeffreys, and other 
of the ruling spirits of that day, in which the license 
of Charles the Second’s time, and the growing 
strictness in matters of religion and morality which 
ended in the Revolution, were striving for mastery. 

The author of ‘‘ Kussilbash” has a new work in 
preparation, entitled the Persian Adventurer. It is 
principally descriptive of Persian life and manners. 

** Tales of the Colonies” by the author of Sketches 
of Canada, will soon appear. 

The author of ‘ Flirtation” will speedily pro- 
duce a tale of fashionable life, under the title of 
**’The Separation. ” 

The third and fourth volumes of Mr. D’Israeli’s 
Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I. 
are nearly ready for publication. 

The author of the ‘* Naval Sketch Book” is en- 
gaged upon a new work, entitled Tales of a Tar. 

The Rev. H. Lioyd, A. M., has in the press the 
first volume of a Treatise on Optics, containing the 
theory of impolarized light. 

Four Discourses:—On the extent of the Sacrifice 
of Christ; On the Nature of that Faith which secures 
the blessing of Redemption, &c. are nearly ready 
for publication. 

In the press, The Family Cabinet Atlas, con- 
structed upon an original plan, in monthly parts, not 
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py of only as The Fa- 
mily Library e Cabinet Cyclopedia, and the 
Family Classical Library. 


LORD BYRON’S OBSEQUIES, 


In the Moniteur of the 19th, we find the fol- 
lowing. We do not remember to have seen 
the circumstances it relates recorded else- 
where; but if correct, they will, no doubt, be 
duly noted in Mr. Moore’s forthcoming work. 
Meanwhile we lay them before our readers, 
trusting, at a time when the Life of Byron is 
in hand, they may prove acceptable. ‘The 
letter, it will be observed, contains some mis- 
iakes respecting Lord Byron’s family, into 
which a foreigner might have easily fallen: 

Lonpon, JANUARY. 

“ Lawrence, you are aware, has died, leav- 
ing his affairs in an embarrassed state, not- 
withstanding his immense gains. I have just 
seen his funeral procession pass, which con- 
sisted of thousands of equipages. The whole 
elite of England was present. Now, in wit- 
nessing this sight, a token as it was of a be- 
coming gratitude on the part of the nobility, to 
that genius which has been consecrated to 
them, I will avow to you that I could not pre- 
vent my thoughts from straying back to the 
miserable convoy which attended the remains 
of the immortal Byron through the streets of 
London. ‘T’hree plain carriages, each with- 
out coronet or show, accompanied the poet’s 
bier, and even of these one was occupied by 
the undertaker; and a small band of literary 
men, Moore, Campbell, and two or three others, 
with the addition of Mr. Hobhouse, were the 
only mourners. 

“ Their celebrity, however, compensated for 
the smallness of their numbers; and I said to 
myself, these at least are worthy to accompa- 
ny Byron on his last journey; but what was 
my surprise to find that at the first inn on the 
new road, where you change horses, the poets 
abandoned the remains of their illustrious 
brother, to go to dine and regale comfortably 
in town. From London to Newstead, the re- 
mains of Byron travelled, without a friend, 
save his faithful valet; they were abandoned 
to the mercenary care of those who had been 
hired for such ceremonies. Hobhouse alone 
came to Nottingham by the coach; he arrived 
in time to see the remains of his friend united 
to those of hisancestors. ‘The day was warm, 
the roads suffocating with dust; the peasantry 
crowded to see the last of their feudal lords ; 
but the Byron’s vassals showed no sign of 
gratitude or attachment. His Lordship’s 
father was a harsh, capricious, unamiable 
man; Byron himself enjoyed his income far 
from his, chateau, and sold his domains to a 
stranger. No voice, accordingly, saluted him, 
no one cried God bless him (as Shakspeare says 
of Richard II.) One of the greatest geniuses 
of modern times went to his grave almost with- 
out a friend, or a single tear. 

« The vault was opened; the coffin was lowered 
in. There was no place left unoccupied in the 
last narrow burying place of the Byrons; he 
himself had remarked that the circumstance 
was prophetic, and presaged the extinction of 
his race. They were accordingly obliged to 
place the remains of the poet above the cof- 
fin which contained those of his mother; but 
this last had become rotten from time, and 
was unable to support the heavy leaden coffin 
which was laid above it. A crash was heard, 
one coffin smashed the other, and the remains 
of Byron were united to those of his mother.” 


Mr. Pitt.—At the age of twenty-four, Mr. Pitt 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such an ap- 
pointment had never taken place before, nor is it 
probable one so wonderfully qualified at such an age 
will ever be found again. The son of a statesman 
who had united more popular veneration with more 
brillianey of genius, and parliamentary eloquence 
with grandeur of mind and heart, than our history 
elsewhere affords, he had early exhibited the inherit- 
ance of these mighty and over-ruling gifts. Unri- 
valled quickness of apprehension, clearness of dis- 
tinction and method, rectitude of judgment and com- 
mand of language, directed from infancy to all those 
objects which employed his father’s mind asa states- 
man and patriot; and all these set to work by the 
purest ambition, unmixed with the least foil of 
worldly advantage or selfish gain, introduced him in 
1780, as soon as he was of age, into parliament, with 
every prejudice in his favour, and every eye and ear 
upon him, Such a weight of expeetation would have 
sunk any other mind. On him it imposed a short 


pause—it was the silence that precedes the burst of 
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the thunder and lightning. From that day his fu- 
ture command of the house became already fixed.— 
Quarterly Review. 


Axerers.—The following is a copy of a letter 
from the Mediterranean, written by a person who 
has lived a long time at Algiers, and who is acquaint- 
ed with its environs, its means of defence and re- 
sources. 

** Algiers is built like an amphitheatre, but forms 
a triangle; one of the points is washed by the sea; 
the other rising up towards the land forms another 
point, at the extremity of which is the new palace 
of the Dey, called the Casba. The town is com- 
manded by a fort called fort Emperor, which sweeps 
the plain of Babazon, the town, and the Casba. The 
star fort, still marked on several maps, exists no 
longer. From the garden of the Dutch Consul and 
the country that surrounds the residence of the 
Swedish Consul, the eye overlooks fort Emperor, 
and can even reach into the interior court. This 
fact is important, and is mentioned to show how 
easily this fort, on which depends the fate of Al- 
giers, may be reduced. Though the defences of 
Algiers on the sea side are truly formidable, it is 
not capable of sustaining a siege from the land side. 
for three days. It has not even a complete enclo- 
sure; the ramparts are broken at short distances by 
houses, whose walls spring from the ditches and 
give an appearance of fortifications, but, in fact, are 
of no strength. The ditches are always dry, and 
there are no means of filling them; nor, on account 
of the rapid descent, would water lodge in them. 
The town has three gates on the land side; the Ba- 
befonet in the west, the new gate on the west, and 
Babazon on the east. Its only supply of water is 
from an open aqueduct, on a level with the ground, 
and it comes from about halt a league from Algiers. 
Nothing can be more easy than to cut this off, and 
to force the place to surrender for want of water. 
The garrison consists of 4,000 Turks, and 2,000 
more are distributed in the various surrounding 
posts. The fortifications are mounted with 800 
pieces of cannon, of different calibre, towards the 
sea, and from 100 to 120 on the land side. It must 
be admitted that the great difficulty is in effecting a 
a landing. 

‘The French army must expect to be opposed 
by a host of Arabs, who will dispute the ground with 
them; but these Arabs are totally undisciplined, and 
badly armed, many of them still using match-lock 

uns. ‘They will come down with provisions for a 
ew days only, and hunger will soon drive them back. 
to their mountains, if they are not previously put to 
flight by our artillery. ‘The French maps call that 
part of the shore on which it is supposed that the 
invading army will be disembarked, ‘Touretta Chi- 
ea. ‘This point, known in that country by the name 
of Sedi-Ferench, is about four leagues trom Algiers, 
on the west; but whether the landing be effected on 
the west or on the east, a great abundance of water 
will be every where found. The climate I can de- 
clare to be very healthy, less hot than perhaps Pro- 
vence, if a judgment may be formed from the luxu- 
riance of the vegetation, which flourishes on every 
spot of the soil. ‘There is never any raging fever at 
Algiers, and the plague is only to be found when 
imported from Egypt; ten years have elapsed since 
its last appearance.” —Hampshire Telegraph. 


“LONDON POLICE. 
LamBetu-Street.—An Irishman, known by the 
familiar cognomen of ‘‘ Jerry,’ whose visage for the 
last 10 years has been hebdominally presented to the 
notice of the Magistrates, either at this orthe Thames 
Police Office, was charged with an assault. Jerry isa 
perfect specimen of that compound of bone and mus- 
cle, an Irish labourer. Broad and brawny as an ox, 
with a mixture of knavery and simplicity in his 
countenance which invariably brings him through 
the manifold scrapes he gets into from an irresisti- 
ble propensity to a ‘“‘drap of wheskey.” 

The policeman’s case was this:—coming off duty 
he met Jerry, who being a countryman, insisted 
upon treating him. The policeman refused, and 
Jerry, who construed the refusal into an affront, gave 
hita a push, which was returned. ‘This was suffi- 
cient for Jerry, who, seizing his countryman with 
the grip of a blacksmith’s vice, laid him, — 
a strong man, on the broad of his back in a twink~- 
ling, and then leisurely proceeded to divest him ot 
his truncheon, which he was about to apply with 
characteristic energy to his head and shoulders, 
when assistance arrived, and by the help of two or 
three others he was hauled to the office. ‘ 

«* Let me spake,” said Jerry, who was bursting 
with impatience; ‘‘ look plase yer Wertship, there’s 
a jintleman who'll give me a good karackter. Ax 
him for my karackter; ony ax him, that’s all.” 

Jerry pointed to Mr. Hardwick, who was on the 
bench with Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Hardwick smiled at this unexpected refer- 
ence, and shook his head. 

‘*There now,” said Jerry, triumphantly, “ that 
means I’m an honest man, any how; and Pve got 
plinty of wetnesses who knows I whident bemane 
meself to do any thing wrang.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Walker, “‘ what do you say 
for assaulting the policeman?” ‘ge 

‘¢Qch! plase yer honour don’t be mintioning that 
same at all at all. Bind him over to keep the pace 
wid me. Ony think whin I was full sarjeant in the 
66th Futt, this man here was my brevet sarjeant; 
and now the Duke of Wellington—bad luck to him 
—has made hiiiian inspector, and forgot ould Jerry.” 
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upon my ear like a voice from the tomb, pro- 
claiming that I had done with time, for this 
was my last night! It was suited to the chaos 
of my mind,—for I fancied he ought to have 
known what was about to happen, and have 
spared me such derision. 

« When I closed the door of my chamber 
and bolted it—when I took from my pocket 
two loaded pistols, and laid them gently on the 
table—and when I seated myself beside that 
table, calmly and quietly—yes!—calmly and 
quietly !—for though each artery in my frame 
beat wildly, and though my brain seemed as if 
it were clasped in iron, and my blood-shot eyes 
burned in their sockets—there was not one 
tremulous pulse at my heart—when, I say, I thus 
sat, and gazed upon those little instruments of 
death which I had prepared—such visions grew 
upon my fancy as throng only about the dark 
confines of a future world. Do you ask their 
nature? ‘The language of man was never 
framed to tell, what man himself can never 
know, till he has put off his mortal attributes ; 
which he does, the moment he vanquishes the 
fear of death, and stands ready to welcome him. 
I speak not of that victory over death which 
plucks out his sting, by holy preparation for his 
coming, whensoever he may come; but of that 
harder victory over ourselves, which must pre- 
cede a purpose such as mine was, deliberately 
meditated and deliberately fulfilled, wherein 
the intention is equivalent to the act, in all the 
mysterious operatious upon the soul. 


« Lord God! what an utter oblivion of the 
past and of the present there was, as I placed 
the muzzle of one of the pistols in my mouth, 
clenching it involuntarily with my teeth, as if 
to steady its aim! My finger was on the trig- 
ger—and in my left hand I grasped the other. 
I cannot tell how long I paused: it might be a 
minute, or an hour; for time was already anni- 
hilated in my mind. I only knew, that even in 
such a moment there came over me the dread 
of hideous mutilation, the possible shattering 
of my head and face, without death, without 
the physical energy afterwards to complete my 
destruction, and the image of a life saved, with 
a form loathsome to myself and horrible to 
others. J can well remember, too, when this 
thought possessed me, with what an agony of 
caution | withdrew the weapon, lest mere ac- 
cident should realize the thing I feared; but 
that danger past, I had no other fear. My 
nerves were strung for the shock itself; I had 
strained, as it were, my sinews, to bear the 
sudden blow: and it called for no renewed ef:- 
fort to change the manner of receiving it. 


“Tt is not to inspire you with any false no- 
tions of my heroism, or of the stoical apathy of 
my character, that [ mention the fact of my se- 
lecting from a case, containing several razors, 
the one which I considered best adapted for 
my purpose. I did do so; and I did so without 
perturbation. What followed, was one grim 
vision of blood and horror! All I distinctly re- 
collect is, the pain of the first incision, and the 
desperate gash with which I frantically follow- 
ed it up, from a desire to abridge my sufferings, 
and from a consciousness that I must go on. 
To me, too, it seemed as if the blade of the ra- 
zor had buried itselfin my neck; and that I 
had not power to. draw it out. Of my tndis- 
tinct recollections, the most vivid are, my fall- 
ing from my chair—as | fell, flashes of fire 
darting from my eyes—a sense of weight on 
the top of my head, as if my skull were crush- 
ing in upon my brain with ponderous bulk— 
the warm pool of my own blood, in which I lay 
—and a noise that sounded in my ears like the 
booming of far off heavy guns. There was a 
faint glimmering of consciousness pervading 
my mind of what I had done, not unmixed with 
shuddering anticipations of what was so soon 
to follow. 


“The rest was a blank! The grave itself 
could not have been more so. But it is no 
idle form of words to say, that language has 
0 expression, no combination of phrases, which 
could even faintly shadow forth the marvellous 
images of two states of being, of death perfect- 
ly remembered—of returning life dimly com- 
prehended—whicl, reared themselves before 
my imagination as reviving Consciousness slow- 
ly unfolded itself. The doubts of what I was— 
of where I was—and the mingling, but unde- 
fined, terrors of remorse and guilt,as I obscure- 
ly recalled the past, and yielded to the sugges- 


tions of the present—awakened emotions of 
such deep and thrilling awe within me, that 
the memory of them, even at this distant pe- 


riod, comes over my spirit like a fearful vision 
of another world !” 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 

No person living—not even Miss Frances Wright, 
shall be intentionally treated with injustice in this 
paper. We therefore insert the following: 

** For the Commercial Advertiser. 

‘I have been shown, in the Commercial Advertiser 
of Friday evening, a statement respecting myself and 
my voyage to Hayti, which is untrue, both in the de- 
tails it gives, and in the impressions it is calculated 
to convey. 

I had not considered the public interested in my 
private affairs, and therefore have hitherto abstained 
from publicly adverting to them. 

The article in question states: first, that at least 27 
of the 30 negroes, purchased by me with a view to 
an experiment in favour of the enslaved population 
of our Southern States, and emancipated at my own 
expense, were free already: second, that I received 
from the Captain of the vessel I chartered to Port- 
au-Prince, duties to the amount of $9,000: and last- 
ly, that I received from the President of Hayti 100 
doubloons. 

First. ‘Yo all who may have any curiosity to ascer- 
tain whether the new emancipated colonists were 
purchased by me or not, I state, that the original bills 
of sale are in my possession, and may be seen by any 
one at the office of the Free Enquirer, 359 Broome 
street. ‘I'he inspection of these first outlays may 
suffice to refute the misrepresentations of those who, 
it seems, can conceive of no motive of action distinct 
from the love of gain. 

Secondly. 1 have in my possession the account of 
the duties regularly executed as paid into the treasury 
of Port-au-Prince—the total of which, moreover, in 
American currency, amounted to about-one-third of 
the sum falsely stated to have been paid to me by 
the Captain of the vessel. The certificate of pay- 
ment may also be seen in our office. 

Thirdly. I did receive, not in doubloons, but in 
what | believe will prove equal to the amount, or 
somewhat over the amount specified, (namely, of 
100 doubloons,) in gift from the President; which 
gift would have sufficed (as was intended) to cover 
the immediate expenses of colonization, had I not 
encountered from other parties, not Haytien, nor con- 
nected with the nation, a disposition to profit by my 
ignorance of commercial affairs, as well as of my 
peculiar and anxious situation in the port of a Slave 
State, charged with the responsibility of emancipated 
people of colour, whose motions are ever watched 
with peculiar jealousy. 

Notwithstanding my unwillingness to allude. pub- 
licly to a wansaction involving sacrifices and exer- 
tious on my part, which consumed four years of my 
lite, and which have reduced me from comparative 
affluence to a moderate competency, 1 should, before 
this, have publicly supplied the details of the Presi- 
dent’s generosity, had he not, with a delicacy which 
at all times distinguishes his character, requested that 
they might rest between him and myself alone. In 
thus departing from the promise he drew from me, 
the necessity of the case will plead my excuse to him, 
while it supplies to myself an opportunity which | 
could not otherwise have sought, of rendering a tes- 
timony thus public to the unostentatious generosity 
and gentlemanly deportment of the Chief ot the Hay- 
tien 

The bearer of this communication will show to 
the Editors of the Commercial Advertiser the receipt 
of duties, and the bills of sale, to which I have re- 
ferred. FRANCES WRIGHT. 

New York, 29th May, 1830. 


Lirerary.—We find the following works an- 
nounced, as forthcoming, in the London papers: 


Walter Coylton, a new novel by Horace Smith, 
the author of Brambletree House. ‘The principal 
characters in this work consist of the Prince of 
Orange; Mary, the daughter of James; one of the 
Sydneys; Sir Charles Sedley, and his daughter, the 
Countess of Dorchester; Judge Jeffreys, and other 
of the ruling spirits of that day, in which the license 
of Charles the Second’s time, and the growing 
strictness in matters of religion and morality which 
ended in the Revolution, were striving for mastery. 

‘The author of ‘* Kussilbash” has a new work in 
preparation, entitled the Persian Adventurer. It is 
principally descriptive of Persian life and manners. 

‘* Tales of the Colonies” by the author of Sketches 
of Canada, will soon appear. 

The author of ‘ Flirtation” will speedily pro- 
duce a tale of fashionable life, under the title of 
**’The Separation.” 

The third and fourth volumes of Mr. D’Israeli’s 
Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles L. 
are nearly ready for publication. 

The author of the ‘* Naval Sketch Book” is en- 
gaged upon a new work, entitled Tales of a Tar. 

‘The Rev. H. Lloyd, A. M., has in the press the 
first volume of a ‘Treatise on Optics, containing the 
theory of impolarized light. 

Four Discourses:—On the extent of the Sacrifice 
of Christ; On the Nature of that Faith which secures 
the blessing of Redemption, &e, are nearly ready 
for publication. 

In the press, The Family Cabinet Atlas, con- 


1 of Richard III.) One of the greatest geniuses 


to exceed twelve, of the same size only as The Fa- 
mily Library, The Cabinet Cyclopedia, and the 
Family Classical Library. 


LORD BYRON’S OBSEQUIES. 


In the Moniteur of the 19th, we find the fol- 
lowing. We do not remember to have seen 
the circumstances it relates recorded else- 
where; but if correct, they will, no doubt, be 
duly noted in Mr. Moore’s forthcoming work. 
Meanwhile we lay them before our readers, 
trusting, at a time when the Life of Byron is 
in hand, they may prove acceptable. ‘The 
letter, it will be observed, contains some mis- 
iakes respecting Lord Byron's family, into 
which a foreigner might have easily fallen: 


Lonpor, JANUARY. 

“ Lawrence, you are aware, has died, leav- 
ing his affairs in an embarrassed state, not- 
withstanding his immense gains. I have just 
seen his funeral procession pass, which con- 
sisted of thousands of equipages. The whole 
elite of England was present. Now, in wit- 
nessing this sight, a token as it was of a be- 
coming gratitude on the part of the nobility, to 
that genius which has been consecrated to 
them, I will avow to you that I could not pre- 
vent my thoughts from straying back to the 
miserable convoy which attended the remains 
of the immortal Byron through the streets of 
London. ‘Three plain carriages, each with- 
out coronet or show, accompanied the poet’s 
bier, and even of these one was occupied by 
the undertaker; and a small band of literary 
men, Moore, Campbell,and two or three others, 
‘with the addition of Mr. Hobhouse, were the 
only mourners. 

“ Their celebrity, however, compensated for 
the smallness of their numbers; and I said to 
myself, these at least are worthy to accompa- 
ny Byron on his last journey; but what was 
my surprise to find that at the first inn on the 
new road, where you change horses, the poets 
abandoned the remains of their illustrious 
brother, to go to dine and regale comfortably 
intown. From London to Newstead, the re- 
mains of Byron travelled, without a friend, 
save his faithful valet; they were abandoned 
to the mercenary care of those who had been 
hired for such ceremonies. Hoblouse alone 
came to Nottingham by the coach; he arrived 
in time to see the remains of his friend united 
to those of hisancestors. ‘The day was warm, 
the roads suffocating with dust; the peasantr 
crowded to see the last of their feudal lords ; 
but the Byron’s vassals showed no sign of 
gratitude or attachment. His Lordship’s 
father was a harsh, capricious, unamiable 
man; Byron himself enjoyed his income far 
from his chateau, and sold his domains to a 
stranger. No voice, accordingly, saluted him, 
no one cried God bless him (as Shakspeare says 


of modern times went to his grave almost with- 
out a friend, or a single tear. 

« The vault was opened; the coffin was lowered 
in. There was no place left unoccupied in the 
last narrow burying place of the Byrons; he 
himself had remarked that the circumstance 
was prophetic, and presaged the extinction of 
his race. ‘They were accordingly obliged to 
place the remains of the poet above the cof- 
fin which contained those of his mother; but 
this last had become rotten from time, and 
was unable to support the heavy leaden coffin 
which was laid above it. A crash was heard, 
one coffin smashed the other, and the remains 
of Byron were united to those of his mother.” 


Mr. Pitt.—At the age of twenty-four, Mr. Pitt 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such an ap- 
pointment had never taken place before, nor is it 
probable one so wonderfully qualified at such an age 
will ever be found again. The son of a statesman 
who had united more popular veneration with more 
brillianey of genius, and parliamentary eloquence 
with grandeur of mind and heart, than our history 
elsewhere affords, he had early exhibited the inherit- 
ance of these mighty and over-ruling gifts. Unri- 
valled quickness of apprehension, clearness of dis- 
tinction and method, rectitude of judgment and com- 
mand of language, directed from infancy to all those 
objects which employed his father’s mind asa states- 
man and patriot; and all these set to work by the 
purest ambition, unmixed with the least foil of 
worldly advantage or sclfish gain, introduced him in 
1780, as soon as he was of age, into parliament, with 
every prejudice in his favour, and every eye and ear 
upon him. Sucha weight of expectation would have 
sunk any other mind. On him it imposed a short 
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the thunder and lightning. From that day his fu- 
ture command of the house became already fixed.— 
Quarterly Review. 

Axerers.—The following is a copy of a letter 
from the Mediterranean, written by a person who 
has lived a long time at Algiers, and who is acquaint- 
ed with its environs, its means of defence and re- 
sources. 

‘* Algiers is built like an amphitheatre, but forms 
a triangle; one of the points is washed by the sea; 
the other rising up towards the land forms another 
point, at the extremity of which is the new palace 
of the Dey, called the Casba. The town is com- 
manded by a fort called fort Emperor, which sweeps 
the plain of Babazon, the town, and the Casba. The 
star fort, still marked on several maps, exists no 
longer. From the garden of the Dutch Consul and 
the country that surrounds the residence of the 
Swedish Consul, the eye overlooks fort Emperor, 
and can even reach into the interior court. This 
fact is important, and is mentioned to show how 
easily this fort, on which depends the fate of Al- 
giers, may be reduced. Though the defences of 
Algiers on the sea side are truly formidable, it is 
not capable of sustaining a siege from the land side 
for three days. It has not even a complete enclo- 
sure; the ramparts are broken at short distances by 
houses, whose walls spring from the ditches and 
give an appearance of fortifications, but, in fact, are 
of no strength. ‘The ditches are always dry, and 
there are no means of filling them; nor, on account 
of the rapid descent, would water lodge in them, 
The town has three gates on the land side; the Ba- 
balonet in the west, the new gate on the west, and 
Babazon: on the east. Its only supply of water is 
from an open aqueduct, on a level with the ground, 
and it comes from about halt a league from Algiers. 
Nothing can be more easy than to cut this off, and 
to force the place to surrender for want of water. 
The garrison consists of 4,000 Turks, and 2,000 
more are distributed in the various surrounding 
posts. The fortifications are mounted with 800 
pieces of cannon, of different calibre, towards the 
sea, and from 100 to 120 on the land side. It must 
be admitted that the great difficulty is in effecting a 
a landing. 

‘¢The French army must expect to be opposed 
by a host of Arabs, who will dispute the ground with 
them; but these Arabs are totally undisciplined, and 
badly armed, many of them still using match-lock 

uns. ‘They will come down with provisions for a 
few days only, and hunger will soon drive them back 
to their mountains, if they are not previously put to 
flight by our artillery. T he French maps call that 
part of the shore on which it is supposed that the 
invading army will be disembarked, ‘Touretta Chi- 
ea. This point, known in that country by the name 
of Sedi-Ferench, is about four leagues from Algiers, 
on the west; but whether the landing be effected on 
the west or on the east, a great abundance of water 
will be every where found. ‘The climate I can de- 
clare to be very healthy, less hot than perhaps Pro 


Y | vence, if a judgment may be formed from the luxu- 


riance of the vegetation, which flourishes on every 
spot of the soil. ‘There is never any raging fever at 
Algiers, and the plague is only to be found when 
imported from Egypt; ten years have elapsed since 
its last appearance.”’—Hampshire Telegraph. 


LONDON POLICE. 

LamBeta-Strreet.—An Ilrishman, known by the 
familiar cognomen of * Jerry,” whose visage for the 
last 10 years has been hebdominally presented to the 
notice of the Magistrates, either at this orthe Thames 
Police Office, was charged with an assault. Jerry isa 
perfect specimen of that compound of bone and mus- 
cle, an Irish labourer. Broad and brawny as an ox, 
with a mixture of knavery and simplicity in his 
countenance which invariably brings him through 
the manifold’ scrapes he gets into from an irresisti- 
ble propensity to a *‘ drap of wheskey.” 

The policeman’s case was this:—coming off duty 
he met Jerry, who being a countryman, insisted 
upon treating him. ‘The policeman refused, and 
Jerry, who construed the refusal into an affront, gave 
him a push, which was returned. ‘This was suffi- 
cient for Jerry, who, seizing his countryman with 
the grip of a blacksmith’s vice, laid him, although 
a strong man, on the broad of his back in a twink- 
ling, and then leisurely proceeded to divest him of 
his truncheon, which he was about to apply with 
characteristic energy to his head and shoulders, 
when assistance arrived, and by the help of two or 
three others he was hauled to the office. : 

“Let me spake,” said Jerry, who was bursting 
with impatience; ‘* look plase yer Wertship, there’s 
a jintleman who'll give me a good karackter. Ax 
him for my karackter; ony ax him, that’s all.” 

Jerry pointed to Mr. Hardwick, who was on the 
bench with Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Hardwick smiled at this unexpected refer- 
ence, and shook his head. y 

**There now,” said Jerry, triumphantly, ‘ that 
means I’m an honest man, any how; and I’ve got 
plinty of wetnesses who knows I whident demane 
meself to do any thing wrang.” 

** Well,” said Mr. Walker, ‘* what do you say 
for assaulting the policeman?” 

‘¢Och! plase yer honour don’t be mintioning that 
same at all at all. Bind him over to keep the pace 
wid me. Ony think whin I was full sarjeant in the 
66th Futt, this man here was my brevet sarjeant; 
and now the Duke of Wellington—bad. luck to him 


pause—it was the silence that precedes the burst of 


—has made him an inspector, and forgot ould Jerry,” 
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Mr. Walker, who had consulted with Mr. Hard- 
wick, turned round and observed that, as he had be- 
haved on many occasions, he understood, with great 
gallantry, he should let him off this time. 

Jerry made a leg, and withdrew. 

This man possesses a most extraordinary de 
of unreflecting and ready courage, of which he has 
given proof on many occasions. It was owing to his 
intrepidity that many of the unfortunate sufferers at 
the Srenswiek Theatre were rescued, having set the 
example by clearing away the rubbish, under cir- 
cumstances of impending destruction. Ona later oc- 
casion, a stable, containing six valuable horses, being 
in flames, and no one daring to attempt the rescue 
of the animals, Jerry, who had just arrived at the 
scene, dashed into the stable, in the midst of the 
flames, and succeeded in leading out four horses; 
but this was at the loss of his hair, eye-brows, and 
total destruction of his toggery. The liberal propri- 
—_ for this service, presented Jerry with F shil- 

ngs. 


A Curnese For.— Many persons have sup- 
sed (who only know the Chinese superficial- 
y) that a nation so grave, sedate, and monoto- 
nous, cannot include either fops or bons vivans. 
They are, however, mistaken ; few countries 
possess more of those worthies than China, 
though perhaps their talents are not carried to 
so great anexcess asin other parts of the world. 
The dress of a Chinese petit-maitre is very 
expensive, being csepneel: ofthe most costly 
crapes or silks; boots or shoes of a particular 
shape, and made of the richest black satin of 
Nankin, the soles ofa certain height; his knee- 
caps elegantly embroidered ; his cap and but- 
ton of the neatest cut; his pipes elegant and 
high priced; his tobacco of the best manufac- 
ture of Fokien; an English gold watch; a tooth 
pick, hung at his button with a string of valua- 
le pearls; a fan from Nankin, scented with 
chulan flowers. Such are his personal appoint- 
ments. His servants are also clothed in silks, 
and hissedan chair, &c. &c. all correspond- 
ingly elegant. When he meets an acquaint- 
ance, he puts on a studied politeness in ‘his 
manners, and gives himselfas many airs as the 
most perfect dandies in Europe, besides giving 
emphasis to all those fulsome ceremonies for 
which the Chinese nation is so remarkable. The 
rich Chinese, who are cleanly, are all fond of 
_ dress; though some, from avarice, attend only to 
. outward show, whilst the shirt and under ger- 
ments remain unchanged for several days, and 
expose, at the collar and sleeves, the dirty habits 
of the master through his splendid disguise ; 
those who are in the habit of mixing with Euro- 
peans are more attentive to cleanliness; but, ge- 
nerally speaking, the Chinese are certainly not 
so clean in their persons as one would expect 
from the inhabitants of a warm climate.—De- 
beil’s Travels. 
Moscow.—The diameter of the city of Moscow, 
from southeast to northwest is nine miles, and its 
circumference about twenty-five. Most of the build- 
ings are of brick; before the fire, they amounted to 
9,158, of which 5,341 were consumed. Since that 
day of horror, 8,027 have been bailt. ‘The number 
of parochial churches is 268, and many of them have 
from three to five turrets: when we add twenty-one 
convents, fifty-six hospitals, and a heap of buildings 
appertaining to the crown, we may form some con- 
ception of the effect which this city produces, when, 
under the serene sky of a rising or setting sun, the 
eye dwells upon its galaxy of steeples, cupolas, and 
crosses, ane in all the brilliancy of gold and 
silver, Moscow contains 1,054 gardens, besides 189 
orangeries, and 305 ponds, or pieces of water. There 
are 8,396 shops, 476 hotels, 26 taverns, 514 restau- 
rateurs, 151 Kabacs, (taps,) 215 bake-houses, 189 
kitchen gardens, 52 public baths, 5,162 lamps, 4088 
private and 275 public wells—in fine, the number 
of high streets is 159, and of cross streets 608. The 
houses cannot, at the present moment, be short of 
10,000. It is divided into twenty districts, and these 
are subdivided into quarters. The population of 
Moscow is 246,545. 


Anecpore.--T wo gentlemen had 
contracted a bitter and irreconcilable enmity 
against each other. A servant of one happenin 
to die, was buried within twenty-four hours, af- 
ter the Russian custom, when the other deter- 
mined to gratify his revenge upon his adver- 
sary by accusing him of the murder ofthis man. 
To give a colour to his accusation, accompanied 
by: some of his confidential servants he pro- 
ceeded privately to disinter the corpse, with a 
view of inflicting marks of violence upon it. 
The body was removed from the coffin and 
held erect, that it might undergo a severe flog- 
ging, when, to the astonishment and dismay of 


the party, after a few blows had been inflicted, 


animation returned, and the affrighted resur- 
rection-men ran off with the utmost precipita- 
tion. The corpse at length recovering its ani- 
mation, was enabled to move off in its shroud, 
and regain its master’s habitation, which it 
entered, to the great terror of its respective 
inhabitants. At length, however, his reality be- 
coming certain, they were re-assured, and the 
supposed ghost communicated all that he could 
remember of the state he had been in, which 
was, that his senses had not left him, notwith- 
standing he had felt so cold and torpid as to be 
revo of speech or motion, until the blows 
had restored him. This led to the detection of 
the diabolical plan against his master’s life and 
character. The servants of the monster con- 
fessed their participation in the act, and he was 
consequently arraigned before the senate. 


SELECT POETRY. 


TO MY COUSIN. 


No, Cousin, no;—each gentle word 
Of thine is unforgotten yet, 
That sweet low voice in boyhood heard, 
E’en manhood’s pride may not forget. 
I do not teil thee this to flatter 
Thy vain young heart with words of passion, 
For love has grown a playful matter, 
And sentiment is out of fashion. 
The world has given a different tone 
To feelings which it could not bridle; 
And manhood would disdain to own 
The worship of its earliest idol. 


Nay, Cousin,—it is idle now 

To linger on the past, or cherish 
A thought of that unmeaning vow, 

Whose very nature was tp perish. 
For many months we have not met— 

And yet they say thy mood is cheerful, 
They say thy cheek is rosy yet, 

And that thine eve is seldom tearful. 
That in the gay and crowded hall 

The mazes of thy dance are lightest— 
Thy veice the freest of them all, 

The glances of thine eye the brightest. 
That broken-hearted lovers yet 

Are thronging round thee by the dozen— 
That thou art still a gay coquette— 

And is it so, my gentle cousin? 


I hope it is—for thou art one 
Unfitted for a weary trial, 
A thing to perish when the sun 
Is shrouded from thy spirit’s dial! 
Yet what of this? Thou art not sighing 
Of slighted love to tiower and tree, - 
And little dost thou think of dying 
For such a worthless thing as me. 
Yet, Cousin! those were pleasant times, 
When we were in the moonlight straying, 
With hearts as idle as the rhymes 
With which my careless pen is playing. 
*T was pleasant to behold thee lift 
_ Thy dark eyes to the blue sky o’er us, 
With brow as fair as mountain drift, 
When polished by the wings of Boreas. 
*T was beautiful to hear thee tell 
Of bowers in fancy’s dreamy vision, 
Where faithful hearts might cherish well, 
The holy things of Love’s Elysium. 


Cousin!—these days have vanished now, 
And love’s mild glance would ill Defit 
The darker lip and haughtier brow, 
With anguish and ambition writ. 
I blame thee not that thou hast lent 
_ The blessing of thy love to others, 
Although my own was never meant 
To be but as a friend or brother’s. 
But time hath worked a change—perhaps 
‘The better for a heart like mine, 
And though it may at times relapse, 
And worship at its olden shrine, 
Yet, Coz, it were an idle thing 
Of other days and loves to speak; 
And idle were thy hopes to bring 
A tear on manhood’s bearded cheek. 


Farewell, sweet cousin!—thou art young, 

And wealth, and mirth and love surround thee; 
And I—a wreck of being—flung 

Upon a sea that darkens round me. 
Forget—forgive the dreamy part 

Which thou and I have acted o’er; 
Go—kindle in another heart 

The flame that burns in mine no more. 

When married,—for acquaintance sake— 

Good Cousin, I’m suré¢ thou’lt do it— 
Just send a piece of bridal cake, 

And I—will write a sonnet to it. 


STANZAS. 
BY THE LATE ST. GEORGE TUCKER, ESQ. 
Days of my youth, 
Ye have glided away: 


Heirs of my youth, 
Ye are frosted and gray; 


Eyes of my youth, 

Your keen sight is no more: 
Cheeks of my youth, 

Ye are furrow’d all o’er; 
Strength of my youth, 

All your vigor is gone: 
Thoughts of my youth, 

Your gay visions are flown. 


Days of my youth, 

I wish not your recall: 
Hairs of my youth, 

I’m content ye should fall; 
Eyes of my youth, 

You much evil have seen: 
Cheeks of my youth, 

Bathed in tears you have been; 
Thoughts of my youth, 

You have led me astray: 
Strength of my youth, 

Why Jament your decay? 


Days of my age, 

Ye will shortly be past: 
Pains of my age, 

Yet awhile ye can last; 
Joys of my age, 

In true wisdom delight: 
Eyes of my age, 

Be religion your light; 
Thoughts of my age, . 
Dread ye not the cold sod: 
Hopes of my age, 

Be ye fix’d on your God. 


— 


SPIRIT OF THE PESTILENCE. 
From an unpublished poem in manuscript. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Argel of Death!—the minister 

And peopler of the crowded grave! 
Fearful and fell extinguisher 

Of life, th’ Eternal gave!— 
Thou, at whose presence, earthly power 

Stoops with its glories to the dust— 
The hoarded wealth, the kingly dower, 
And godlike genius in its hour 

Of inspiration’s spirit—burst! 


Dark Rider on the Simoon’s wing, 
Foul breather of the siroc’s breath, 
That searchest out each living thing, 
To blast it with the touch of death! 
How since the flight of years began, 
Dread spirit, hast thou gone abroad, 
The blight of earth, the scourge of man, 
Commissioned by th’ eternal God! 


How oft at thy companionship 
Hath pride uncurled its haughty lip, 
And grandeur laid its starry crown 
And plume and robe and sceptre down! 
How many, at whose onset-shout 
A thousand swords had started out, 
Whose banner sfread had caught the sun 
Upon a hundred fields of blood, 
Unstooping ’till the strife was done, 
Like oaks that breast the coming on 
Of tempests in their wrathful mood,— 
Have, with their mighty ones, departed—~ 
The strong in pride—the lion-hearted, 
Not in the’closing ranks of war 
With bloody hand and soul unshriven, 
When through false mail or visor-bar 
The stained and batter’d lance is driven! 
But sinking at thy presence where 
No war-shout shook the tainted air— 
Expiring, not as warriors would, 
With dinted sabre, red in blood, 
Where flashes on the closing eye 
The gleam of banners sweeping by, 
And peals upon the dying ear, 
In banner cry and trumpet call, 
In armour clank and sabre fall, 
The music which it loves to hear. 


How often o’er Byzantium’s walls 

Hath swept the shadow of thy wing, 

And mirth and glory fled the halls 
That owned its deadly visiting! 

When sunk alike the gray haired sire, 
And boyhood with its heart of flame, 

And beauty bending o’er the lyre, | 
That murmur’d with her lover’s name! 


How oft upon the tropic seas 
The presence of thy curse hath been! 
A chain upon the blessed breeze— 
A fever in the hearts of men! 
When hideous corses—one by one, 
Are peopling ocean’s sepulchre, 
And in the red eye of the sun, | 
Raves the delirious mariner; 
And slumber, if thy victims gain 
That boon, ere weary life depart— 
While every hot and throbbing vein, 
Is pouring poison round the heart, 
Hath changeful dreams of passing bliss, 
And pangs that mortals may not ¢ell— 
The holy bowers of blessedness, 
The terrors of the nether hell! 
The soft, yet thrilling clasp of hand, 
Which tells the loving heart so much, 
Exchanged to meet the horrid brand, 
And blightuing of a demon’s touch! 


MARRIED, 
On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Foree, 
Mr. Lewis Tuomrson, to Miss Rosanna Gorpon, 
of this city. 
On the evening of the Sd. inst. before Lynford 


Lardner, Esq. Enwin Water, to Hannan ANN, 


daughter of John Newlin, both of Philadelphia. 

On Monday 3ist May, by the Rev. Mr. Sanford, 
Lorenzo F. Fisuer, M. D. of Port Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, to ANNA Manta, daughter of Ricuarp §, 
Ristey, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 3d inst. by the Rt. Rev, 
Bishop White, Josten Watn Rrenss, to Susan, 
daughter of Robert Waln, Esquire. 


DIED, 
Suddenly, on Friday morning, Mrs. Resecca A, 
Corin. 
On Thursday morning, without a moment’s pre- 
vious indisposition, Luke W. Moruis, of this city, 
On Friday, Mrs. Many M. Hatt, wife of John 
Hall, Esq. in the 26th year of her age. 
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